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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Fellow Alumnz assembled in New York for the annual meeting 
of 1900; graduates of eighteen colleges gathered on this island 
from the many different sections where this Association has taken 
root ; I would say to you, “‘ The town is yours.” Now that is of 
an original remark. The phrase was conceived and draughted by 
officials of a certain county seat in the western part of our Empire 
State. In 1829 the critical English traveller, Mrs. Trollope, 
described this place as “as pretty a little village as ever man 
contrived to build.”” In general her comments upon Americans 
and their belongings were condemnatory and harsh, and this bit 
of admiration stands out brightly from a dark background of 
unfriendly criticism. But the comprehensive welcome was not 
uttered seventy-one years ago by the flattered citizens in grateful 
acknowledgment of Mrs. Trollope’s unexpected approval. The 
four words written large upon arches that spanned the wide main 
street met our own eyes on arriving in C. in the summer of 1899. 
Not that we were in any way a part of the body C. delighted to 
honor. Far from it. The visitors belonged to a guild sacred from 
the intrusion of women. They were Firemen. They came from 
neighboring places “up State’’— places which trusted that fire 
would not burn while the flame-guardians were occupied in owning 
their neighbor’s goods. But we saw the greeting, and were 
impressed by its generosity. So when your President, Miss Leach, 
informed me that it was my duty as presiding officer of the New 
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York City Branch, to bid a formal welcome to the Alumnz from 
afar, | recalled that phrase, and decided that what had been so 
well said needed only an academic capping of quotation marks to 
fit this occasion as well as the meeting of the strenuous and active 
firemen. Like Shakespearian stage scenery a sign can replace 
paraphernalia of outer pomp and show. A simple, lucid statement 
may represent the formal medizeval ceremony of throwing wide the 
gates, and presenting to the honored guests the keys, together with 
a ponderous parchment containing wordy assurance of liberty to 
go where they would. Prepared to rest satisfied with my borrowed 
phrase, which I thought was excellently dex trovato, a sudden 
doubt bade me pause. What part and parcel have we who call 
ourselves “ New York Alumnz”’ in this great unwieldy mass of a 
town? What rights have we to pass over to you? And does this 
query of our own status apply more to us than to numerous other 
groups in New York, whether called society or societies, with the 
city’s name as part of the formal title? Are New Yorkers seized 
of the inalienable rights of the real essential citizen, a being who, 
many times multiplied, proudly walks the streets of Boston and 
Philadelphia, secure in his personal proprietorship, in his inherited 
right of way ? 

When the little village of New Amsterdam was incorporated 
in 1652, fourteen languages were spoken among the ostensibly 
Dutch population of sixteen hundred souls. With 3,550,053 inhab- 
itants shown in 1899, there is hardly a recognized dialect native in 
any part of the civilized globe which would be incomprehensible to 
a larger or lesser circle within the ring of Greater New York. I 
remember once hearing Bishop Potter say that he was astonished 
to learn from a chance appeal for his aid that eight hundred Meso- 
potamians were living within half a mile of his own residence. 
Many other tongues equally alien to our every-day life exist. With 
every ship come new settlers, bringing their kith and kin, and all 
that they have (and have not) of household goods, as did the 
founders of our State. <A little later new members enter the 
families who breathe in New York air with the first cry of misery 
at finding themselves in the world at all. How soon do they 
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become New Yorkers, entitled to heave half a brick at a new 
stranger, or to say to him pleasantly “Our town is yours”’ ? 

Some years ago the Statue of Liberty was brought hither by a 
French delegation. Our city fathers went down the bay in the 
city’s ships to meet these foreigners, and the gift they bore. A 
funny series of pictures appeared at the time, in Harper's Weekly, 
I believe, anticipating the event. There was the then Mayor of 
Hibernian descent, with an anxious eye fixed ona phrase book, 
while he was occupied in shaving. Then followed cuts of himself 
and his aldermen on board their official boats, marring the genial 
flow of their own conversation with surreptitious glances at pocket 
dictionaries. As they boarded the foreign craft, the Mayor stepped 
forward boldly with “ Zsker”’ on his lips. A puzzled expression 
on the French faces embarrassed him, and he tried to get a peep 
at his book, the aldermen in turn attempted to complete his ques- 
tion, until one burst out with “ Yous avez fait ung bong voyage ?”’ 
The close of the series showed this alderman complacently receiving 
compliments-for his fluency. Well, these worthy representatives 
of our great metropolis did welcome the French at that time, and 
gave them New York’s freedom, while they accepted the newly- 
wrought Liberty in behalf of us all. Suppose these French dele- 
gates later entertained by the remnants of the Knickerbockers, by 
the fashionable and moneyed sets, by university, literary, artistic 
circles, or the Chamber of Commerce, might they not have been 
assured on each and every one of the later occasions, in more or 
less open terms, “ Oh! of course they are not New York,” “ They 
don’t represent ws’’ ; and the “us” would imply who was, in the 
speaker’s mind, capable of opening the doors of the town’s real 
freedom. 

Again, probe different New York groups representing all the 
varying grades in social scales, all elements of business, of literary 
and professional work, a solvent will speedily reveal the slight 
percentage of the real New York element in each and every one. 
In the university which is to be the host of this association during 
the next two days, out of the three hundred and three professors 
whose work is ranking Columbia high in the scholastic world, a 
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very small percentage are New Yorkers born. Even the honored 
president was an immigrant citizen until we opened our civic arms 
and took in his birthplace as a new borough of our great town. 

Then there are such differences of fate within any average 
family, even. Those born here are called elsewhere ; those who have 
slight links become part and parcel of the place. Among the 
accredited New Yorkers of the most opulent class the majority 
live on both sides the sea, in Alaska and Florida, everywhere 
rather than in their own luxuriously appointed houses in Manhat- 
tan opened for very brief seasons. There are the Astors, for 
instance, of Dutch descent; they by no means go back to the 
Dutch period, yet their name is pretty well identified with New 
York by this fourth generation. They are not very numerous, and 
one of their number has become an English subject. Thus there 
are changes, and changes within changes even within the stabler 
social element. Because they have no changes they fear not God, 
says the Psalmist. If one might take that as implying that all are 
God-fearing who undergo changes this would be indeed a godly 
and a righteous town. 

This agglomerate character of New York, its lack of homo- 
geneity and consecutiveness, the very uncertainty of the vested 
interest of any one set qualified to say ‘“‘ We are the people,”’ is all 
really woven into the web of its history. There were unassimilating 
elements in every stage of its progress. The early settlers did not 
cross the sea as drawn hither by the loadstone of an ideal. No 
ideal formed the corner-stone of civic existence. Founded in the 
interests of commerce by a trading trust, at a period when combi- 
nations of little companies were as frequent as they are now, the 
good of the community was subordinated to the greed of a monopoly 


which failed after all to gain its desired riches. Rare were divi- 


dends in the Dutch West India Company, and those declared were 
paid from the treasure in a Spanish ship taken on the high seas. 
In 1664 Peter Stuyvesant marched out of the fort on Manhat- 
tan, and went to Holland to vindicate his reputation for having 
yielded to British force too readily. The English took possession 
as conquerors of an alien race, not as representatives of a mother 
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country reclaiming her wandering children. After nine years the 
joyous return to Dutch supremacy proved that period insufficient 
to uproot nationality. But that reaction was only a flash in the 
pan. The mother countries decided the final issue, and in 1674 
New Amsterdam became New York forever. In the reorganized 
government, however, the antagonistic elements of two races 
remained distinct for many a long year. There were many 
ill-dovetailed bits, and in certain cases Dutch custom was long at 
odds with English law. 

A century later another reorganization was rendered necessary 
by our separation from England, and the mind of another nation 
was evident in the construction of our Empire State. The whole 
scheme of the University of New York, of its Board of Regents, of 
the plan of public education, was French. Not evolved from exist- 
ing circumstance, but created academically, the system has worked 
with some hitches, though its idea was good. Now in later days 
has come the influx of new foreigners, enforcing in various ways 
their tastes upon the older population, who meanwhile go on saying 
more or less consciously, of affairs and localities, “Oh! we don’t 
call that New York at all, you know.” At the same time they 
visit the great city above 59th street, which they claim to ignore, 
and they enjoy all the things fostered by the many diverse tastes, as 
for instance the music of this, the third German city in the world. 
One may rebel against a sense of ownership on the part of one- 
generation Hibernians. Yet when the words “Great is Tammany, 
and Croker is its prophet” are uttered, we know that this power 
constantly menacing our reputable civic existence is no mere 
tigrish chimera. 

These diverse elements stand out crudely in our civic body 
politic, each one as clearly defined as the tissues in a biological 
specimen which have been brought into relief by certain chemical 
stains. But in recognizing our elemental condition we must bear 
in mind these facts: we have not fallen from unity; we never 
had it in the past; hence we are working towards it not from 
it; and in this elemental condition of ours there is much that is 
advantageous. 
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There is no one hard and fast barrier to be passed before any 
foothold can be gained here. Just because unity does of reign, 
each particular bit can be added to, is in a constant state of accre- 
tion ; each of the many circles has an elastic quality and does not 
shrink with terror lest its perfect contour be spoiled by receiving 
new atoms. If bright particular stars can really shine on their 
own responsibility, they do not necessarily have to prove their 
previous existence before gaining admission into some constellation. 

There really is in all the manifold interests of Greater New 
York a place for every one, even if every one be not yet in his 
place. The city has lacked one steady ideal, but she will grow 
into one, and meanwhile there have always been sporadic strivings. 

In regard to education, New York’s high schools and libraries 
have always been compared unfavorably with those of New Eng- 


land. But even before she attains those in their public perfection 


she has had energetic private enterprise. Sixty-eight years 
ago Mrs. Trollope was impressed with the curriculum of a 
collegiate seminary not quite in New York but on Brooklyn 


Heights. 

‘In the Senior department, third class, Virgil is finished, 
Cicero read, Plane Geometry and Moral Philosophy are taken. 
Second class, Livy, Horace’s Odes, Natural Theology, Female 
biography, Algebra, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Acous- 
tics, Intellectual Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity. First 
class, Horace, Tacitus, Electricity, Optics, Magnetism, Galvanism, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology, Compendium of 
Political Economy, Composition and Vocal Music. “ French, 
Spanish, Italian and Greek languages may be attended to at 
any time.” ’ 

Our private enterprise has as often been far more effective 
than that of our sister cities as our public works, intellectual 
and material, have often lagged behind them. Indeed, as to our 
public works we have often seemed ingeniously to combine the 
worst faults of our constituent nations ; as, for instance, Hibernian 
recklessness in tearing up our streets and Dutch deliberation in 
hiding away their weird mysteries again. Our public library is, 
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however, at last in the near future; and meanwhile I would have 
you remember that private gifts have done a great deal for scholars 
and students in the past, and one may spend long days in a 
medizval or a classic atmosphere in quiet corners of libraries 
founded by individuals or societies, and filled by their means with 
rich treasures of the past, wholly apart from the thousand and one 
miscellaneous interests of the town. 

Again, though not artistic as a whole, New York offers rich 
feasts in the various realms of art, and the number of her literary 
workers increases yearly. Individual as is the task of the pen, 
these last seek inspiration from their contact with one another. Our 
city contains many small cities of specialists, and the overlapping 
of the circles is of mutual advantage. 

In many lines of university work her numbers and her very 
lack of oneness are of untold value. Physiological, economic and 
sociological problems may be studied in different phases lying 
close at hand, in ready-made laboratories. These are splendid 
seminaries for post-graduate work, a civic university not indeed 


where any man may learn quite everything, but where man may 
be studied with hopes of aiding his posterity. 


Yes, New York is agglomerate and in many details unlovely. 
Yet we have pleasant words about her beauty, too, sometimes. 
That same Mrs. Trollope, after three years travelling, wrote : 
“‘ New York, even when we saw it in soberer light ’’ — she had 
come down the Hudson and landed under the glow of a marvellous 
sunset — ‘is a lovely and a noble city. To us who had come from 
half-cleared forests and had been sojourning among I’m-as-good- 
as-you populations, it seemed perhaps more beautiful, more 
splendid, more refined than it might have done had we 
arrived directly from London; but making all due allowance I 
must still declare New York one of the finest cities I ever saw, 
and as much superior to every other in the Union (Philadelphia 
not excepted) as London is to Liverpool or Paris to Rouen.” 

These words of admiration were written, to be sure, before 
twenty-storied buildings over-topped our steeples in an unpoetic 
way, and before our officials were so frequently seized with a desire 
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to investigate the ways of pipes in underground homes. Some 
day man’s work will be more fitting for nature’s setting here. 
Setting that apart, even now, agglomerate as she is, with her lack 
of concentration and of setness, New York is rich in her gifts. 
She offers real freedom of action, real liberty to individuals. Every- 
one who comes to her from anywhere should be able to find his 
kind. Some of us are on the ground earlier, some later, but 
sojourners for days have rights differing in degree only, not in 
kind, in a way that is not true of many other cities. 

My first phrase, then, was not incorrect. It carried a real 
truth, not because we have the city’s freedom to give, but because 


all have some fee in the great cosmopolis. Verily just as far as you 


wish it for your own purposes, ‘“‘ The town is yours.” 


RutTH PuTNAM. 
NEw YORK BRANCH. 
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SOME PRESENT NEEDS IN EDUCATION. 


As a people, Americans are non-intellectual. They appreciate 
success in intellectual pursuits and admire anyone who wins dis- 
tinction in a profession, but their admiration is for his success, for 
success in any walk of life commands their homage. To quote 
from Bryce: ‘ They are a commercial people whose point of view 
is primarily that of persons accustomed to reckon profit and loss. 
Their impulse is to apply a direct practical test to men and 
measures, to assume that the men who have got on fastest are the 
smartest men.”’ 

That one should study for the mere pleasure of studying, that 
one should spend hours in pondering the thoughts of the great and 
wise of other days and should delight in the work of learning 
languages for the deeper meaning to be gained, all this seems 
sheer waste of effort, and the majority can no more understand it 
than a certain honest farmer could understand the enthusiasm of a 
geologist of my acquaintance. This geologist, with the high school 
teacher of the place, had been breaking rocks all day in the heat 
of the sun, and in the late afternoon a farmer who had been watch- 
ing them with growing curiosity came to them and asked what 
they expected to find. “Gold?” “No,” said the professor, “I 
am trying to find fossils, shells that were embedded long ago in 
the rocks.” “Can you sell them? Will they bring anything ?”’ 
“No,” was the answer. ‘ Well, does anyone pay you for this 
work ?”’ No,” said the professor, ‘‘and I pay my own expenses 
besides.”’ ‘ Well, does anyone pay him ?”’ said the farmer, point- 
ing to the teacher. “No,” said the teacher, “I am interested to 
know about rocks and so am glad to help him.” ‘“ Well,” said 
the astonished farmer, “ that does beat all! It’s agin natur!”’ 

This lack of sympathy with the purely intellectual accounts in 
part for the hostility to the study of Greek and the eager advocacy 
of certain of the sciences, not for the love of pure science but for 
the material gains that often follow in the wake of scientific skill. 
It is the cult of the practical, and the god is the god Plutus. 
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Talents and industry and achievement are measured on the mone- 
tary basis. There is need to preach another doctrine to offset this 
metallic strain — the doctrine of enjoyment in the intellectual life, 
in books, in nature, in the contemplative life. The material side 
of life has its place, but not all life ought to be dominated and 
controlled by it. 

The non-intellectual stamp is on our schools and colleges. 
Who is the hero of the hour? The successful athlete. His 
comrades are ready to bear him on their shoulders, his little world 
is at his feet, but there is no corresponding enthusiasm for the 
intellectual success of the gifted student. ‘He is a dig,” says 
one. “He must support himself when he leaves college and of 
course he has to study,” says another. Now a prig or a pedant is 
an insufferable bore, and a plodding student with no intellectual 
gifts is at best dull and stupid ; but the intellectually brilliant is 
neither of these. He reads and studies because he delights to 
read and study, and thoughts and fancies crowd thick and fast 
upon him as he reads. He is in a new world, a world where 
sordidness and pettiness have no part; his mind ranges freely and 
exults in its free ranging. And yet a cigarette-smoking fellow, in 
his suit of the latest cut, incapable of achieving a single sentence 
of correct English, presumes in his slangy speech to call such a 


man adig. Let him dig as he might, no “gem of purest ray 
serene ’’ would ever be revealed to his ken. It would be good for 
him to admire this man, intellectually his superior, and do him 
reverence, and feeling the worthlessness of his own existence by 
contrast, humbly set himself to the discovery of himself and find 
out what he could do to make his life worth the living. 


«“ Better a wrecked life than a life so aimless; 
Better a wrecked life than a life so soft. 


The ominous west glooms thunderous with fires lit aloft.” 


There is really little belief in the value of education. Children 
must be taught— so many hours to the day in school — poor 
dears ! because — well, because custom decrees they should have 
education. It is education measured, not by quality or quantity, 
but by so many weeks to the year and so many hours to the day. 
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School is hardly more than a necessary evil, a place of dull routine 
and drudgery, where a limited amount of knowledge more or less 
useful is laboriously gained. The general attitude of mind toward 
a teacher is in harmony with this view of education. There is 
surprise often openly expressed if a teacher enjoys the things that 
are enjoyable in a perfectly natural and healthy way, if she takes 
pleasure in social life, if she has charm of speech and manner, and 
taste in dress. Why not? Is there antagonism between the 
world of books and life, is there anything so abnormal in the intel- 
lectual life that one is unfitted by it for all other life ? Does one 
walk always with one’s head in the clouds because one sometimes 
thinks of something other than idle amusement, other than what 
shall we eat and what shall we drink and wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? Are teachers stereotyped in manner and speech? Do 
they act and speak according to rule and formula? Is there a code 
pedagogic to which they rigidly adhere in this throbbing, pulsat- 
ing world, instinct with life and change? Then hope nothing 
for the future from our schools ; for this means mechanical teach- 
ing, rigid uniformity, all study becoming and being nothing but 
dull routine and grinding toil. I know of no pupils so difficult to 
teach as those that come to college from a drill-master. Set them 
to a task with metes and bounds strictly defined, and they will 
toil patiently to the end ; but give them something to find out for 
themselves, to choose what is valuable to know and what may be 
disregarded, then they are unhappy and helpless. The truth is, 
teaching is not looked upon as a profession. Anybody can teach. 
The college graduate, notoriously a poor student, who has managed 
barely to win her degree, is often put into an excellent position 
because she has friends and influence, in other words, a “ puil’’ — 
the necessity of necessities in all American life. 

On the other hand, no matter what the natural gifts are and 
how liberal the education, the college graduate who has no peda- 
gogical training has no chance in the schools of this state, so much 
stress is laid upon method. That is not the case in Massachusetts. 
In reading over the requirements for teachers’ licenses in this 
state, one cannot fail to be impressed with the stress laid upon 
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Pedagogy and experience. For an assistant in a high school, 
eight years of experience in teaching will offset a college educa- 
tion, and for a first assistant or head of a department, ten. Yet if 
anything is a fallacy in proverbial sayings, certainly it is that 
«“ Age brings wisdom’’, and a college education or its equivalent is 
the least that should be demanded of those who have secondary 
education in general, including fitting for college, in their charge. 
To me it seems that the stress is always laid on formal fitness, not 
on natural gifts and wide knowledge. Yet Professor Miinsterberg 
finds lack of knowledge on the part of teachers the fundamental 
difficulty with our schools, and a critic who was on the school 
board in one of our large cities said of the grammar school 
teachers there, “‘They are very faithful, but oh! they know so 
little !’’ I should add also that there is often lack of the human 
interest. Knowledge there should be, wide and deep, knowledge 
loved for its own sake and carrying culture with it; but there 
should also be the constant thought of the school life and work as 
a part of larger life and work, and of each pupil as a human being 
with a life to live and a work to do, and a realization that it is the 
teacher’s privilege to direct that life and help to foster power for 
the work. Professor Hinsdale, in his monograph on the Training 
of Teachers, says, by way of commendation, that the best normal 
schools in the country, in their best courses, give an amount of 
instruction that will carry the student nearly, if not quite, to the 
middle of a good college course. What a mistake! Here are 
colleges with fine equipment, able scholars and teachers, all that 
stands for culture, and yet the state must supply funds to do 
college work in its normal schools! Why imperfectly duplicate 
the work of the colleges and debar the future teacher from the 
liberalizing influences of association with students of other aims 
and purposes? Is it to give school boards more to manage, to 
bring all education under the care of the state? Beware of this. 
Growth and progress are hampered seriously by hard and fast 
systems and methods and organizations. The Teachers’ College 
in connection with Columbia is on the right basis. There is pro- 
vision on the one side for liberal education and on the other for 
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technical training. A young teacher unquestionably is helped by 
wise pedagogical training, but there is always danger that too 
much stress will be laid upon method and too little upon individ- 
uality. The really excellent teacher must teach in her own way. 
Let her learn all the psychology she can and let her observe how 
excellent teachers teach ; but let her find out a way for herself 
and learn to adapt herself to her different pupils. I believe that a 
practical step in improving our schools would be to employ fine 
teachers to visit the schools from time to time and give an object 
lesson on the teaching of their own specialties ; this would be of 
great value in vivifying education. There is plenty of talk and 
theorizing ; but what is worth more is to observe the transforma- 
tion when a fine teacher takes a class; to see dullness change to 
interest, lethargy to alertness, and restlessness and listlessness to 
fixed and absorbed attention. The supreme need is the power to 
awaken minds, to make them alert and active; for most minds 
tend to be slumberous and inert, and effortless studying is easier 
than thinking and reasoning. 

Many of you have doubtless seen an article in McC/ure’s 


Magazine for July bearing on this point. The children in a given 
school could sing “ America’”’ lustily, but evidently had little idea 
of its meaning, as this transcript of one of the stanzas showed : 


“ My native country the 
Land of the noble free 
Thy name I love. 
I love thy rots and chills 
Thy woods and temper pills 
My heart with ratcher thrills 
Like that above.” 


«When they were asked to define patriotism there was confusion 
and dismay till the teacher, rising majestically from her seat, com- 
manded, ‘ Children, mention five advantages you derive from being 
American citizens.’ With immediate cordiality they chanted in 
chorus: ‘Liberty, protection at home and abroad, self-government, 
free schools and public libraries.’ We couldn’t have touched the 
right button. Encouraged at such unanimous knowledge, we 
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probed it a little, and elicited the facts that liberty meant being 
out of jail, that you got protection if you could find a policeman, 
and that self-government was doing as you pleased.” 

In Robert Herrick’s Web of Life the heroine gives a dark 
picture of the Chicago schools. ‘‘ She described,”’ said the author, 
“the struggle for appointment. A woman, she explained, must 
be a Roman Catholic, or have some influence with the Board to 
get an appointment. In an impersonal way she described the life 
of a teacher in a great American school system; its routine, its 
spying supervision, its injustices, its mechanical ideals, its one 
pre-eminent ambition to teach as many years as it was necessary 
to obtain a pension.”” Whether this is a true picture or not, the 
life of a teacher in the public schools is not attractive. Salaries 
are small, and teachers receive little favorable consideration, but 
are spokes in a great wheel, with just so many diurnal revolutions. 
The tendency on the part of those of a high order of culture and 
attainment is to seek places in private schools where, though the 
salaries may not be large, one can at least feel one’s self a human 
being, not part of a great machine. 

Salaries should be larger, especially in the grammar schools, 
and the work should be more highly valued; as it would be if 
people realized that the school training is a large factor in the 
mental and moral development of the children, instead of dull 
routine whereby some necessary information is gained. Elizabeth, 
in Elizabeth and her German Garden, says: “1 wonder why 
governesses are so unpleasant ?’’ and as a partial explanation, she 
adds, “The strain of continually having to set an example must 
surely be very great.’ It does not dawn upon her cleverness that 
the mother is far more the example. Why this constant dissonance 
between precepts taught and life as it is lived? If the ethics of 
the school-room are not the ethics of real life, then away with 
them ; but if they are the teaching of the True, and the Good and 
the Beautiful, why should they be lightly treated and humorously 
derided? There must bea closer alliance between our schools 
and homes, between the moral teaching of the schools and public 
sentiment as shown in public life, between learning and life. 
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I have noted with interest the recent meeting of the New York 
State Assembly of Mothers at Buffalo, and rejoice in the success 
that has attended the efforts of the Assembly to co-operate with 
teachers in the betterment of school life. The work in this direc- 
tion that has been done in Brookline, Mass., under the fostering 
care of the late Mr. Dutton, deserves much praise, as does the 
work of the Civic Club in Philadelphia. These movements must 
surely be the beginning of a better understanding and a sounder 
appreciation of the possibilities of education in the right hands and 
with the right aims. 

People read more than ever before; on the railway train, at 
the stations, everywhere the newspaper and the magazine. But 
what is the outcome? Bryce says: ‘One feels that this constant 
succession of transient ideas, none of them impressively, though 
many of them startlingly stated, all of them flitting swiftly past 
the mental sight as the trees flit past the eyes when one looks out 
of the car window, is no more favorable to the development of 
serious intellectual interests and creative intellectual power than 
the limited knowledge of the European artisan.’”’ And, moreover, 
what do they read? The ephemeral literature that grows and 
grows in abundant increase, testifies to the taste of the reading 
public, for here the law of supply and demand works perfectly. 
Given the literature of a people, and you know the tastes of the 
people. As regards children, Agnes Repplier says: “They are 
drugged with a literature whose chief merit is its harmlessness. 


These little volumes, nicely written, nicely printed and nicely 
illustrated, are very useful in their way, but they are powerless to 
awaken a child’s imagination, or to stimulate his mental growth. 
Reading is of the nature of a sedative, a mild narcotic, harmless 


perhaps, but not stimulating the mental faculties, or enriching the 
understanding.”’ 


Never was so much attention paid to the study of English ; and 
yet with it all there is an unaccountable lack of interest in the best 
reading, and indifference to the masterpieces conned with such 
minute study in the class-room. What is the explanation? Are 
the children led too much in the schools? Do they think too much 
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of the formal side, style and language, and not enough of the 
thought? Or is it the restlessness of life? To quote Bryce again : 
“The sense that there is no time to spare haunts an American, 
even when he might find the time, and would do best for himself 
by finding it.”” And again: “ Life is that of the squirrel in the 
cage, never still, even when it does not seem to change.’”’ What- 
ever the cause, there is little love of the best reading. By 
contrast, Agnes Repplier reminds us of Cobbett’s sketch of 
himself: “A sturdy country lad of eleven, in a blue smock and 
red garters, standing before the bookseller’s shop in Richmond 
with an empty stomach, threepence in his pocket, and a certain 
little book called 7he Tale of a Tub contending with his hunger 
for the possession of that last bit of money. In the end mind 
conquered matter; the threepence was invested in the volume, 
and the homeless little reader curled himself under a haystack, and 
forgot all about his supper in the strange new pleasure he was 
enjoying. Though I could not understand some parts of it, it 
delighted me beyond description, and produced what I have always 
considered a sort of birth of intellect. I carried that volume about 
with me wherever I went, and when I lost it ina box that fell 
overboard in the Bay of Fundy, the loss gave me greater pain than 
I have since felt at losing thousands of pounds.” 

What is education? Training, say some, and they deprecate 
methods that make learning too easy, on the score of lack of disci- 
pline ; others make education and the acquisition of knowledge, 
the knowledge of facts, interchangeable terms. It is both, and it 
is neither. The training and discipline are of little value without 
the consenting will. The interest must be roused, the desire to 
know must be stimulated, that the pupil with alert mind may set 
himself to learn, not counting the cost of effort, because eager for 
the result. He must care for what he learns, so that his mind 
will feed upon it, and the knowledge will be assimilated so as to be 
available knowledge. I count it of little use to hold any one to 
work that is altogether irksome. If it develops a certain dogged 
power to do the disagreeable things of life, it stultifies the intellect, 
and makes learning in general seem mere drudgery and task 
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work, dry as dust, and dreary. One reason that no higher value 
is set upon things intellectual, I think, is that, in the experience 
of many, education has been meaningless toil, without profit or 
satisfaction. A choice of studies is imperatively demanded because 
all cannot by nature care for the same things; but oftentimes a 
distaste is due, not to natural aversion to the subject, but toa 
dormant intellect that needs to be roused by a teacher with quick- 
ening power. The power to think and to reason ought to be the 
outcome of education; but what do we see? Disinclination to any 
thinking process, and readiness to take opinions from others rather 
than to form them for one’s self ; a servile acceptance of the views 
of the majority, and lack of independence in judgment and action. 
Class teaching is ordinarily no corrective for this. In a so-called 
science class which I visited lately, the teacher held up a branch 
of hardhack, and asked the class questions about the flowers and 
leaves. A very few hands were raised, while the majority of the 
scholars sat with vague, expressionless faces ; then the answers of the 
few, with due corrections, were written on the board for the class to 
copy and mechanically commit to memory. A little knowledge 
may be gained in this way, but the thinking faculties must remain 
dull and obtuse; and curiosity, indispensable for the pursuit of 
knowledge, slumbers. Unless pupils can be made to feel that what 
they are doing in school is part of their life, not something entirely 
separate to be done because they must but always with a secret re- 
solve to shake themselves free from it all at the first moment, the 
time spent in school will count for little. This is the reason why 
frequently the idler in school and college becomes the earnest, 
laborious worker in the professional or scientific school. He sees 
for the first time an intimate connection between his study and his 
life-work, and he gives himself to it unsparingly. A note-worthy 
book, the record of a note-worthy movement in education, has lately 
been issued, Zhe School and Society. While it has many merits 
I can not commend this literary judgment: ‘The Penelope in the 
Odyssey—a classic in literature only because the character is an 
adequate embodiment of a certain industrial phase of social life.” 
Is it possible! The woman who has been through the centuries 


» 
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the embodiment of wifely devotion, whose constant love and fidelity 
not the lapse of many years and the long absence, not pressure 
and solicitation from without, and growing hopelessness within her 
own heart, had power for one moment to change or weaken! And 
now to be told that she is memorable merely because she wove a 
web at the loom! Must we always have extremes? If we have 
practical life, must it be all practical, all doing and no dreaming, 
no place for thick-crowding thoughts and fancies? Of a truth, if 
what we do makes us what we are, what we dream lifts us above 
ourselves, and makes us more than we were. The book is valuable, 
I repeat, but it overdoes the practical side of life, and sees only 
one way of attaining a given result. There seems to be a wide 
gulf between school life and life in general. No doubt the home 
is largely at fault, and the influences and example there counteract 
the teaching of the schools ; but I must think the schools are partly 
at fault in not taking the pupil sufficiently into partnership, and 
making him see the wisdom and necessity for the restraints put 
upon him in various ways, while still helping him to be independ- 
ent and to preserve his individuality. The discipline of our schools 
ordinarily is simply coercion. The result is that when the pupil is 
freed from the restraint of a masterful will he is without rudder or 
compass, and idly moves where inclination calls. A strong will 
can impose itself upon weaker wills, and make them do its bidding 
like automatons; but that kind of mastery keeps one weak-willed, 
and unable to meet and conquer adverse forces of life. 

Shall the pupil choose only the studies that are easiest for 
him? How then could he ever gain mental development? Rather 
let him see what he needs most, and feeling the need, resolutely 
set himself to the task of developing strength where he is weak, of 
gaining self-mastery and poise and power. Our schools need to 
study the individual more, and help the individual to help himself. 
Self-help is the help that counts. 

The mistake is in trying to cast all in the same mould, and by 
the same process. The finished product is often well finished by 
rule and measure. ‘It is correct, but it has no heart-beat. It is 
like the steed of the knight that Heine speaks of, which was 
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perfectly formed, and of an excellent color, and well-groomed and 
finely caparisoned. In all respects an admirable horse. It had 
but one fault; it was dead.” The fundamental difficulty rests 
with the insistence upon equality. That all men are equal isa 
fallacy disproved over and over again. Nature has set her mark 
of inequality so plainly that he who runs may read. I attribute 
more disappointed lives, more ineffective lives, more failures, to this 
heresy of equality than to any other one cause. Children should 
be taught to rejoice in the success of one another without envy or 
jealousy. Instead of depreciating the ability of this one or that to 
excel in a given direction, let the excellence be valued at its full 
worth ; instead of stimulating vanity and conceit, teach the success- 
ful wherein they are weak, teach the responsibility of gifts and 
talents, teach that the burden of the weak falls upon the strong, 
that the world and the work of the world need the strong; that 
there are gifts varying in degree and in kind ; that the world needs 
all, and all well used are worthy of honor. The motto of the fol- 
lowers of Saint Simon is a good one: “ To each man according to 
his capacity, and to each capacity according to its works.” Jam 
as good as anybody else is a pernicious belief, and makes a people 
conspicuously lacking in reverence and respect for what is above 
them. ‘The Americans are an unreverential people,” says Bryce. 
«“ They are little disposed, especially in public, questions, to defer 
to the opinions of those who are wiser or better instructed than 
themselves.”’ In educational matters there is a distrust of experts ; 
and our school committees seem to be chosen sometimes on the 
basis of lack of fitness for the office. There ought to be in every 
large city a volunteer band to interest themselves in the schools, to 
criticise where criticism is needed, to insist upon high standards ; 
for every organization has the defects of organization. It works 
well in handling material products, but human lives can not be 
dealt with in bulk. I do not believe we shall ever have excellent 
schools unless those who care for education take an active interest 
in securing the best conditions and the best schools, without fear 
or favor. This work our Association, in its branches, has done to 
some extent. It is vain to trust to the chances of elections to put 
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the right people in the right places, especially when elections are 
manipulated in the interest of political power. 

I have been interested to see the increase in vacation schools in 
our cities, but regret that they are becoming a part of the school 
system. Boston, for instance, appropriated $3,000 the past summer 
for this purpose. I should think that far better results could be 
obtained by keeping them under private management, and main- 
taining them by private subscriptions. The benefit, then, is two- 
fold: ‘it blesseth him that gives and him that takes.’”’ These 
summer schools, I may say just here, are not only a great boon to 
the children of our cities, but they ought to supplement the schools 
on the practical side, and so relieve the pressure of too many 
claims that overburden our schools to-day. 

For people, recognizing in a way differences in tastes and 
capacities and also in the knowledge necessary in after life, in 
trying to provide for everything serve up an o//a podrida of knowl- 
edge to the pupils in our schools. Why not recognize differences 
and provide for them? This child must work for its living, and 
has no especial taste for study ; let there be trade schools, and let 
the child be sent there instead of to the ordinary high school. 
Occupation should not be confounded with education. The many 
must have training, so that they will do their work in the world 
better ; provide every opportunity, have schools for housework in 
all its departments, and for all other callings and trades, and let 
all those who need that training, and who have natural liking for 
it go to the schools that furnish it, but let the high schools do the 
work they have done in the past, unemcumbered by the addition 
of a little technical training. Let them fit for college, and give 
general education, using manual training only for its help in 
developing the individual, not with any practical end in view. There 
has been a decided movement in this direction, and I believe the 
establishment of separate schools for distinct purposes will be the 
solution of the question how to meet the various and diverse 
needs of the different members of the community, instead of the 
present attempt to crowd everything into one programme of study. 
lar better for the ordinary bread-winner to go to schools where 
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specific training in various callings is given than to the ordinary 
high school. One finds (on the part of those who need to support 
themselves) a pitiful incompetency in the work they elect to do, 
and poor work everywhere. Conditions have changed, and schools 
must now do the work that apprenticeship used to do. Then, too, 
technical schools tend to increase one’s self-respect and pride in 
one’s work, truly a saving virtue. If the work is considered 
important enough to have a school for it, it ceases to be menial 
employment. Evening sessions and summer sessions are especially 
needed for such schools, to give opportunity to those who are busy 
during the day. Such schools do more than provide training ; they 
give a purpose to idle hours, and help to make lives not only useful 
but also honorable and satisfying. Our schools are maintained on 
the claim that education makes better citizens, but there is no 
saving grace in a few years spent in a perfunctory way at school. 
There must be an adaptation of the work to the individual; and 
he must be led to strive for self-mastery, to be eager for his better- 
ment, to take pleasure in knowing and doing. As President 
Thwing says in College Administration, ‘The school is not an 
end in itself, but a means to be used for the highest good of the 
pupil, and of society through the pupil.’”’ One needful change is 
to take a year or more from the grammar schools, and put this 
time into the high schools or trade schools. Of course the gram- 
mar schools do not wish this; but why not look at the interests of 
the pupils? I am not undervaluing the grammar schools, but I 
believe they have a distinctive work of their own, and that their 
work can be done without trenching on the work that could be 
better done in the high schools. 

Furthermore, instead of harping upon informational and disci- 
plinary studies, and trying to adjust their claims, I should substitute 
the developing power, not of this study or that, but of education in 
the hands of those endowed with a resourceful mind, ample 
knowledge, and natural gifts to discern and meet the needs of 
those under their charge. Much isdemanded of our schools, often 
more than is reasonable, but we have a right to demand, not only 
that the work shall be thorough and honest, but also that the moral 
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tone shall be sound and healthy. Instead of holding up successful 
careers to captivate the imagination, instead of building up the 
ideal of “ getting on in the world,” teach the dignity of work ; teach 
how life finds worth and value only when it is actively spent ; that 
a life of idleness, of mere amusement, is a worthless life that can 
bring no beauty or strength of character, but only weakness and 
discontent and moral decay. Elbert Hubbard with his Roycroft 
Press lifts lives to a higher plane by awakening an interest and 
pride in fine workmanship. We need the teaching that makes the 
workman take pride in his work, instead of going to it with a feel- 
ing of rancor and bitterness that fortune has not given him a life 
of self-indulgent ease. In scientific and industrial training let the 
ideal be, not the enrichment that can come by bending the forces 
of nature to one’s will, but the beneficent power to make life more 
comfortable for the many, to give it new possibilities and opportu- 
nities for growth and improvement. We have a right to ask that 
the schools make self-development their aim, and that pupils leave 
the schools with some understanding of themselves and what they 
can do, with strengthened will-power, with upright aims and an 
honest purpose to lead honest lives. There is too much laxity in 
moral teaching, and too much sentimental excusing of crime and 
evil. Honest manhood, honest womanhood, with the courage to 
face difficulties and conquer temptations, to work and strive and 
enjoy that which comes from the working and striving, to love 
honor and uprightness and a fleckless reputation beyond any bribe 
or allurement, to have moral strength and fibre, that is what our 
people need, and it isthe crowning need. Are our schools meeting 
this supreme need ? 


ABBY LEACH. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 
I. 


I shall group what I have to say on this very difficult and com- 
plicated subject about certain parts of the address on college 
entrance examinations delivered before this Association at its last 
annual meeting held in Chicago in 1899, by Dr. A. F. Nightingale, 
Superintendent of High Schools in the city of Chicago. This 
address, printed in full in our second magazine number, Series III, 
No. 3, contains verbatim: many of the same paragraphs as the 
article published by Dr. Nightingale under the title of ‘“ Reform 
of College Entrance Requirements” in the June number of the 
Educational Review for 1897; wherever there is any difference, 
the address contains, if possible, a more trenchant statement of 
the author’s point of view. A discussion of this point of view 
seems to me especially appropriate because the author of these 
two papers was the chairman of the Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements of the National Education Association, 
whose report, rendered in 1899 (which, however, does not reflect 
the chairman’s extreme opinions) we are to discuss to-day. Then 
too it seems to me that we ought not to publish in the magazine 
of our Association unmeasured censure of much that we as 
college women revere, without supplying at least the antidote 
of an expression of contrary opinion. Personally I regret very 
much, because I think them misleading, the terms used by Dr. 
Nightingale to describe the great private foundations of learning 
in the East. For the past two centuries these colleges and 
universities have sent out large numbers of educated men, and 
have created for us an educated public opinion ; during the present 
generation they have responded with open-minded enthusiasm to 
the new scholastic impetus received from Germany. Our univer- 
sities in all probability rank even now next to those of Germany 
itself in scholarship and scholarly promise. The Hon. James 
Bryce in his “ America Commonwealth” states that “of all the 
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institutions in America the universities have the best promise for 
the future.” Yet Dr. Nightingale says that “in higher education 
we grope and grovel among the clanking chains of medizval 
methods”’; and again, “If the same traditional influences which 
have controlled our educational institutions [meaning colleges] had 
held sway in transportation, in agriculture, and in manufacture, we 
would still be riding on the stage coach, using the tallow dip, 
breaking ground with the hand plow, and receiving intelligence 
from Hong Kong once in six months.’”’ He further describes 
private schools or academies as ‘exclusive institutions designed 
for the children of the rich, and destined by their instruction and 
influence to plant in America the dogma of the Old World, that 
aristocracy and wealth must make the laws, contain the lore, and 
be the custodians of liberty.” A few of them, he says, “ still 
remain, fostering tradition, slaves of the college oligarchy, abject, 
sordid, silent; and . . . will remain so long as there are 
parents who are able, and think it is good form, to spend a thousand 
dollars a year for four years to educate their children from fourteen 
to eighteen years of age away from the sheltering care of home.” 
What is this but Bryanism in education, an attempt to excite the 
jealousy of the public schools against the private schools, the hatred 
of those who are poor against those who have better educational 
advantages! Equally unmeasured, in the opposite direction, are 
the terms in which he describes the public high school ; it “is to be 


the college of the people, with a program rich in language, history, 


mathematics, science, civics, manual training, economics and house- 
hold arts, and in each and every study which makes for moral 
integrity, good citizenship, noble manhood and pure womanhood.”’ 
“If a judicious selection from these studies, properly correlated 
and continuously pursued, will not admit a pupil to any college’ — 
and here we come to the explanation of his attitude toward private 
colleges — “then the high school graduate will either attend a state 
university or abandon a college career.” And again, “ Every 
young man or woman who has successfully devoted four years to 
earnest study in a well-equipped secondary school should be 
admitted to any college of the country, whether such a pupil has 
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devoted the greater part of this time to Latin, Greek and Mathe- 
matics, or to Latin, Modern Languages and Mathematics, or to 
Latin, Mathematics and the Sciences, or to any other combination 
of studies which has developed his power and been in harmony 
with his intellectual aptitudes.’’ Notice the ambiguous clause 
“developed his power”’ and the lack of precise statement as to 
who is to be the judge of what studies have developed this power. 
This liberty of election in the secondary schools is “ the fiat of the 
Almighty, the vox Dez which is vox populi, that accepts no patent 
on intellectual values except that of nature, heredity, interest and 
environment.” We have here in this statement of Dr. Nightin- 
gale a concrete example of the elective system carried to its 
farthest extreme. His curt demand that colleges should accept 
any four years’ work well done in any good high school as qualifi- 
cation for admission is a logical consequence of this system. 
Reduced to the simplest form, Dr. Nightingale’s argument seems 
to be that colleges have no right to select certain subjects for 
admission, first, because any subject trains the human mind as 
well as any other subject, and from the point of view of mental 
discipline all subjects are equal in value ; and second, because no two 
children, no two young men and women, have similar tastes, and 
as all subjects of study are of equal value, the individual taste of 
each individual pupil must be permitted to determine his school as 
well as his college curriculum. In his article published in the 
Educational Review he refers to the fact that “the Infinite has 
made discernible to the real teacher”’ the highest possible educa- 
tion, in other words, the proper electives that should be taken by 
the child in the high school. 

Both this article and the address delivered before our Associa- 
tion contain copious quotations from the addresses and essays of 
President Eliot, who is assumed — on the whole, I think, fairly — 
to be in accord with the author’s views on the elective system. 
Indeed, most of the serious attempts at argument are contained in 
these quotations from President Eliot. It will therefore, I think, 
be more satisfactory to argue the question with President Eliot 
himself. This will at once put our discussion on a broader basis, 
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because in every consideration of college entrance requirements 
the views of President Eliot must be reckoned with. He has held 
them since he first became president of Harvard in 1869, and from 
that time to the present has reiterated them on every occasion, 
before innumerable schoolmasters’ associations and at many meet- 
ings of the National Educational Association, in public addresses 
on college platforms, and in articles that have appeared at brief 
intervals in magazines and reviews, now collected in a volume under 
the title of ‘“ Educational Reform”. On this subject of college 
entrance requirements he probably takes a more radical position 
than any other college officer or professor in the east of the United 
States, certainly than any other of measurably equal educational 
prominence. His frequent iteration, his clear incisive method of 
statement, and the peculiar faculty of mind which enables him to 
state a proposition in its most positive form without seeming to 
give weight to the other side of the question, have brought about 
a state of things always to be feared in such complex subjects as 
education, where mere assertion in matters difficult to argue comes 
in time to be regarded by many people as authoritative opinion. 
The secondary school teachers of the United States, who have had 
the opportunity of listening to President Eliot oftener than to any 
other educational leader, have come to regard his odzter dicta as 
representing the concensus of university opinion. If we read the 
successive reports of the National Educational Association we 
shall find him quoted as often in educational matters as the 
Bible is quoted in religious matters. Many of these teachers 
(only two per cent. of whom, according to Professor Miinsterberg, 
have taken college degrees) are wholly unconscious that in certain 
of his positions President Eliot stands almost alone, and that, 
at the end of thirty years of unremitting argument, after a brief 
interval of seeming conquest, it now seems as if the pendulum 
were beginning to swing again in the opposite direction. He has 
been so often right on other points in these thirty years that it is 
hard even for those of us who have a wider outlook in education 
than the school teacher to think him as mistaken, as he unquestion- 
ably is, in pushing to extremes the principle of election in the 
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college, the secondary schools, and the grammar school. But 
right or wrong on this special question, President Eliot has, it 
seems to me, been marvellously successful in breaking through the 
apathy of the teacher, whether in school or college, and in forcing 
him to discuss with his colleagues and make up his own mind 
about many vitally important things in education. 

In stating his point of view, I will limit myself to those of his 
opinions that bear directly on the subject of to-day’s discussion. 
He has held, and rightly held, that the secondary school should 
teach ‘‘ the fortunate boys and girls who are going to college and 
the unfortunate boys and girls who are not going to college” in 
the same way and in the same classes, and should not give, as at 
present, an. inferior education to those who leave school at sixteen 
or seventeen or much younger than this. He has, from the first, 
insisted that education must be regarded as a unit, from the 
elementary school through the college, and has refused to consider 
the secondary school apart from the college. He has been a stout 
advocate of maintaining the dignity and importance of . college 
entrance examinations and of admitting no one on certificate. 
He has repeatedly brought forward what seem to me unanswer- 
able arguments against colleges accepting certificates of proficiency 
from schools ; those having the most weight being perhaps that it 
is impossible for any college faculty, however large, to supervise 
the different preparatory schools, and that by the certificate 
system the school loses the help of the college in setting its 
standards and testing its results. (Educational Reform, pp. 10, 
213-217.) In 1894 he proposed to the Association of Col- 
leges in New England that there should be a board of examiners 
which should conduct college entrance examinations in different 
parts of the country, and insisted that the college requirements in 
each subject should be uniform, each college selecting the quality 
and amount of the subjects to be offered for its entrance examina- 
tions. (Educational Reform, pp. 218, 289-300, 385-389.) This 
suggestion took practical effect last year in the formation of the 
College Entrance Examination Board for the Middle States and 
Maryland. He was also the first to suggest what is called in the 
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report of the committee we are to discuss to-day the national unit, 
or the time value to be attributed to each entrance examination 
subject, the time value meaning the amount of time given to the 
subject in the secondary school. (Educational Reform, pp. 380— 
385.) The arguments employed by President Eliot to urge 
upon us educational advance in these five directions seem to me 
absolutely convincing ; they should be carefully considered by 
everyone here to-day and must, I think, ultimately prevail. 

But President Eliot holds two opinions which greatly affect 
—and, I believe, injuriously affect — his method of treating college 
entrance requirements as a whole. They are in substance what I 
have quoted from Dr. Nightingale : the equivalence of all subjects, 
if equally well taught, for mental training and discipline, and the 
swift and early individualization of the human intelligence, coupled 
with the belief that this early individuality of taste or aptitude 
indicates with sureness future mental development. These two 
opinions are intimately welded together in President Eliot’s reason- 
ing, and appear and reappear in each other’s company throughout 
his published addresses. As early as 1869, in his inaugural 
address, President Eliot says that ‘ but the young man of nineteen 
or twenty ought to know what he likes best, and is most fit 
for’’ (Ed. Ref., p. 12); in 1885, he is of the same opinion, “a 
well instructed youth of eighteen can select for himself a better 
course of study than any college faculty or wise man who does 
not know him and his ancestors and his previous life can 
possibly select for him,” and again, in 1892, “ by the seventeenth, 
eighteenth or nineteenth year almost every peculiar mental or 
physical gift which by training can be made of value to the indi- 
vidual or to society is already revealed to its possessor and to any 
observant friend, provided that the youth has had access to those 
various fields of human knowledge and research in which the 
various mental capacities and activities find play.” (Ed. Ref., pp. 
132,276.) This view, carried out consistently, means the adoption 
of the system of untrammeled election in college work, as it 
is in operation to-day at Harvard, Cornell, and many western 
state universities. When President Eliot became President of 
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Harvard College in 1869 only one-half of the work was elective. 
The absolute freedom of choice enjoyed by Harvard undergraduates 
to-day is to be ascribed to his direct influence. He says: “I have 
never known a student of any capacity to select for himself a set 
of studies covering four years which did not apparently possess 
more theoretical and practical merit for his case than the required 
curriculum of my college days.” (Ed. Ref., p. 138.) This may be 
true; certainly, apart from the Greek and Latin, nothing could 
have been more senseless than the prescribed studies in my college 
curriculum at Cornell many years later, except the studies which 
I and my classmates elected for ourselves, for the most frivolous of 
reasons. President Eliot is comparing here, it seems to me, the 
curriculum and teaching of many years ago with the merely 
teaching of to-day, and not the system under which the teaching 
is done. I believe that the “group system” of to-day as well as 
the free elective system has also more “theoretical and practical 
merit’ than the old-fashioned curriculum of fifty years ago. 

For the past fifteen years, first as Dean and now as President, 
I have talked over her work at least twice a year, and frequently 
oftener, with every student in Bryn Mawr College, and I am confi- 
dent that our students regard the required courses in English and 
philosophy with sympathy, and testify almost unanimously to the 
great good they get from them. But President Eliot goes farther 
and pushes election down into the secondary school. Some 
uniformity he thinks there must be, of course. In the first three 
or four years of a child’s education, say from five or six years of 
age to nine years, he says there may be uniformity, but from 
thirteen years of age he thinks there must of necessity be a choice. 
The only question is whe shall choose, the teacher or the child. I 
cannot find a categorical answer to this question. Presumably 
President Eliot thinks the teacher, after study of the child’s apti- 
tudes, if discernible. Dr. Nightingale, you remember, has no 
doubt, but says that “the Infinite has made discernible to the real 
teacher” the highest education for the high school child. This 
position of President Eliot’s is logical. It follows from the propo- 
sition that all studies are equal in value, and that both the school 
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and the college must be administered as far as possible alike. The 
whole elective principle depends on the diversity of the child, the 
boy and the man. Our points of difference seem to President 
Eliot infinitely more numerous than our points of resemblance. 
He argues untiringly on the side of differentiation and variety. 
The argument seems to me thoroughly unsound if pushed to 
so great an extreme. We are far more alike than _ unlike. 
Except the genius or the dunce, children and young people 
do not as arule develop early. Neither they nor their teachers 
nor their parents can foresee what they will ultimately care 
for. I cannot conceive how President Eliot can be right in 
saying that “by the seventeenth, eighteenth or nineteenth year 
almost every peculiar mental or physical gift which by train- 
ing can be made of value is already revealed to its possessor 
and to any observant friend.’ I believe it is very rare — and as 
a rule profoundly unfortunate — for a decided aptitude or bent to 
manifest itself before a boy or girl has been two or three years in 
college, and usually the consciousness of it comes much later than 
this. Dr. Nightingale draws a picture of a child in the grammar 
school who begins to specialize in biology and by virtue of the 
elective system studies this alone until he is graduated from 
college. He conceives him to be a second Darwin. I picture him 
as a little monster, ignorant of all the knowledge of his race, unfit 
to live among the kindly race of men. Professor Miinsterberg in 
his truly wonderful and, to my thinking, wholly unanswerable 
argument against the elective system, published under the title of 
“School Reform” in the Atlantic Monthly, gives his own biog- 
raphy as a school and college student to prove the folly of expect- 
ing the average youth to know his own mind. My own experience 
is very similar, and I believe that most people over thirty-five in 


my audience could say the same. I, who am now certainly not a 
scientist, began, like Professor Miinsterberg, as an ardent chaser 
and collector of butterflies. Several summers were spent in that 
exclusive pursuit. Next I fitted up a chemical laboratory for 
myself, as no science was taught in schools then, and spent my 
pocket money for three years in buying chemicals. Physiology 
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followed, and under Huxley’s guidance I dissected rats and mice. 
I then determined to be a doctor and spent many weeks in teach- 
ing myself anatomy. Even a teacher that did not believe in the 
elective system would have made me drop my classics if there had 
been any science for me to take. Four years in college and one 
graduate year were devoted to Greek and Latin; when one day 
after I had prepared my Greek play for Professor Gildersleeve, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, who was teaching me sé rosa, I 
chanced to take up Wordsworth’s Prelude, and while I sat up all 
night reading it the “lightning struck,” to use Professor Miinster- 
berg’s phrase, and I decided that I wanted to go to Leipzig to 
study English. This I eventually did, but even then I did not 
know that I was to be a college president. It seems to me a cruel 
wrong to educate most children in accordance with their childish 
whims of fancy, which have no more real significance than the 
gambols of a kitten. Too late their real aptitudes will develop. 
Sydney Smith says that “men are as fit for flying as for thinking ”’ 
and to teach a child to think is our hardest task; he is born 
intellectually lazy, and naturally prefers the easiest studies. Per- 
sonally I am sure that I should never have studied Latin and Greek 
and mathematics if I could have entered college with French and 
German and history. The first three are intrinsically difficult, 
and are naturally avoided by a child. 

Every one believes in giving the student a wide choice in studies 
under certain restrictions; the question is precisely whether the 
student shall be guided in some degree by the accumulated experi- 
ence of educated men that have gone before him, as expressed in 
a college curriculum. Our decision as to the wisdom of unlimited 
freedom of electives in both school and college depends on whether 
subjects of study do, or do not, differ among themselves, apart from 
their practicul value, as intellectual disciplines, that is, in training 
our mental powers. On this point it is vitally important for us to 
reach correct conclusions. Everything in education depends on 
it. In 1884, when I had returned from Germany, and was think- 
ing of becoming a college dean, I heard President Eliot deliver an 
address on ‘“‘ What is a Liberal Education ?”’ perhaps the ablest of 
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his many able addresses, and it impressed me profoundly. Instantly 
I decided that I would do what I could to give all studies the fair 
field and no favor that President Eliot claimed for them. This 
address contained the strongest plea he has ever made for admit- 
ting English, French, German, history, political economy and the 
natural sciences into the A. B. curriculum on an equal footing in 
every respect with Greek, Latin and mathematics. Of course there 
was then no way of proving that these newer subjects were of 
equal value intellectually, and President Eliot simply said they 
were, he was sure, if they were as well taught; but he said it with 
admirable persuasiveness, and I was persuaded. At that time, in 
1884, there was really no experience to appeal to. My own per- 
sonal experience, and my lack of success in trying to carry out 
President Eliot’s recommendations may serve as a contribution to 
the body of testimony that is slowly beginning to accumulate as 
the result of fifteen years of experiment. 

In my own college course I am sure that the best training I 
obtained was received, both in school and in college, from Latin 
and Greek, and next to them from Mathematics. I had also an 
opportunity of comparing the classical discipline I received with 
the severest possible training in modern languages, pursued in a 
way that is impossible, and would indeed be undesirable, in this 
country. At an age when most boys and girls are still in college 
I went to the University of Leipzig, and studied for three years 
under some of the best teachers in Germany, which meant at that 
time in the world, Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Old High German, Old 
French, taking at the close a very difficult examination. The work 
was hard enough, but it seemed to me even then to lack the intel- 
lectual element that I had found in the classics. In comparative 
philology alone, where the work was largely classical, did I find the 
kind of discipline I missed. On my return I organized at Bryn 
Mawr a college course in Anglo-Saxon philology and English 
literature covering in all its branches, required, group and elective, 
thirty undergraduate hours a year, which was then and is now, 
I believe, one of the most extensive and difficult courses in English 
to be found in any American college. I had an absolutely free 
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hand, and kept constantly in view my desire to make it as good an 
intellectual discipline as Latin or Greek. Relatively, as compared 
to other college courses in English, I have succeeded ; absolutely, 
as compared to college courses in the classics, for example, I have 
failed. Useful, invaluable as is the study of English, it is, I believe, 
impossible to make it as good an instrument for teaching accurate 
thought as Latin, Greek, mathematics or philosophy. Likewise 
for the past fifteen years I have endeavored with my colleagues of 
the French and German departments to create a group course in 
each of these languages, that is, a course consisting of five hours 
a week for two years of lectures, delivered in French or German, 
with critical reading and composition accompanied by copious 
reading in French or German done by the students outside of the 
class, that should, taken together, be equal in difficulty and intel- 
lectual result to the Latin, Greek, mathematical or philosophical 
groups. I had the great advantage of organizing these courses 
from the beginning, with no tradition of feeble work behind them 
to be overcome, of having myself studied both subjects in foreign 
universities and having in my own hands the power to nominate to 
conduct them French and German professors who were in every 
respect equal in academic training to our classical professors. The 
experiment could not have been tried more fairly. But the results, 
as tested by the mental calibre of the students electing these groups 
and the testimony of the students themselves year after year, have 
convinced me that, apart from their great practical value, French 
and German, like English, cannot be made the best intellectual 
disciplines. ‘ The course is not solid’’, “I do not feel as if it gave 
me as much as other courses’’, “ I think perhaps I could study it by 
myself after leaving college”’, are the able students’ formulz for 
expressing the unsatisfactory intellectual results of such courses. 
And so too the great sciences of observation fer se — geology, 
chemistry and the biological sciences of zodlogy, physiology and 
botany — have not fulfilled what was hoped for them as intel- 
lectual disciplines when they were first introduced on an equal foot- 
ing in our college curriculum. If we observe closely the electives 
of college students we shall find, I believe, that apart from those 
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who are looking toward some profession like medicine, where these 
subjects will be of practical service, fewer and fewer students 
are electing them as parts of a liberal education. Manual dexterity 
in laboratory work counts for so much in success in scientific study, 
the number of facts to be observed and retained in the memory is 
so great, that in consequence the theoretical and reasoning side 
must of necessity be subordinated. While watching carefully a 
large number of students I am gradually coming to believe that 
when the general student elects a scientific group it is because she 
does not possess the mental qualities that would fit her to excel in 
other studies. She is rarely a good speaker, an influential leader 
among her fellow students; her English style is usually careless ; 
languages and philosophy are difficult to her. A successful scien- 
tific student, in other words, belongs to quite a different category 
from a successful student in other subjects. A brilliant student of 
classics is more often than not brilliant in almost all other subjects, 
except perhaps science, and often in that, apart from laboratory 
manipulation ; whereas the brilliant scientific student is much 
more rarely brilliant in other things. 

My experience then has convinced me that there is a very real 
difference in the intellectual value of studies, even when equally 
well taught, or as nearly equally well taught as is humanly possible. 
As a consequence of this conviction I believe that certain studies 
should be taken by everyone if we have in view the creation of 
intellectual power. The element of continuity also must be ensured 
by the college, and of course by the school, curriculum, and only 
as many electives should be permitted as are consistent with train- 
ing and continuity. There is, I believe, a kind of curriculum that 
combines all these qualifications: the ‘Group System ” introduced 
in the three years’ (now four years) undergraduate course of the 
Johns Hopkins University and amplified into a four years’ course 
by Bryn Mawr, at its opening, and now adopted in slightly altered 
form by the University of Pennsylvania, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. 
Holyoke, the Woman’s College of Baltimore, and other colleges, 
notably the most recent great foundations of the West, Chicago, 
Leland Stanford, Junior and California. Yale and the other New 
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England colleges, Princeton and Columbia have never adopted the 
unrestricted elective system and already a reaction against it is 
setting in. In this respect President Eliot and Harvard do not 
represent, I believe, the most advanced educational opinion. Nor 
is even Harvard agreed. The two ablest and most convincing 
arguments against the elective system that have yet appeared are 
written by two members of the Harvard faculty,— one by Professor 
Briggs, the Dean of Harvard College, in an article entitled “Some 
Old Fashioned Doubts about New Fashioned Education ’”’, and one 
by Professor Miinsterberg in the article entitled “ School Reform ’”’ 
already referred to— both published in the Atlantic Monthly of 
this year. 

If then there are, as I believe, certain studies in the college 
curriculum necessary for intellectual training, how much more are 
such studies necessary in the preparatory school! If the college 
student between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two lacks the 
experience and knowledge to select these studies without direction, 
how much less able to choose wisely is the school boy or girl 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen! And finally, if there 
is to be a school curriculum planned so as to secure the highest 
degree of intellectual power combined with as complete a practical 
equipment for future study or future life, and development of 
individual aptitudes, as are compatible with this, who is to 
plan the school curriculum, in so far at least as it concerns boys 
and girls who are going to college? The college, as at present, 
through its entrance examinations, or, as Dr. Nightingale demands, 
the secondary school teachers of the country, the greater number 
of whom have never been to college and have in consequence no 
conception of the requirements or of the wider intellectual horizons 
of college life? As college bred women we must unhesitatingly 
answer, the college. 


M. Carey THOMAS. 
BRYN MAwR COLLEGE. 
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The nineteenth century has been pre-eminently a century of 
great educational gains. Education is called one of the chief 
industries of the American people. Judged by the records of 
this century’s gains, the industry seems to be an active one. The 
topic under discussion to-day is one of great importance. It 
crystallizes in itself the results of all elementary and secondary 
school work and prophesies the outline of college work in a most 
interesting way. The subject of College Entrance Requirements 
has in itself the possibilities of the search light in education. 
These requirements, as fulfilled, illumine the ways and means of 
secondary schools, and throw a strong light into the probabilities 
of the coming years of collegiate work. It must, from its nature, 
appeal to an audience representing the 14,824 women graduates 
of the twenty-two colleges belonging to this Association. This 
number excels the number that can be found in any other country. 
As the only organization standing exclusively for this number of 
college women, it is most fitting that we should take up the 
subject from various standpoints. 

In the last report of the Commissioner of Education the 
population of this country was given as 72,700,000. Nearly one- 
fourth of this population is under instruction. The great majority 
are in the public schools, in elementary and higher grades. The 
increase in school attendance exceeds that of the population. 
The increase in population has been 84 per cent., in school 
attendance, 98 per cent. Between 1870-71 and 1897-98 there 
has been a gain of 186 per cent. in expenditure for education. 
The average time spent in school has increased greatly, and this 
means increased numbers entering high schools and colleges. 

The total amount of money invested in higher institutions is 
$312,000,000. Gifts last year to higher institutions of learning 
equalled $70,000,000. ‘These figures are given as showing that 
practically the existence of secondary schools, colleges and univer- 
sities and their continued prosperity are more than assured, 
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Thus, from a financial standpoint, if one be at all materialistic, 
this question of ours is to-day vitally important. Dollar and cent 
estimates are important only as showing the public confidence 
and faith in educational work as an important factor in our 
national life. Dollars and cents, however, are nothing compared 
to the time of the student, the importance of a right use of that 
time before entering college, and the account to be given of that 
time in meeting college entrance requirements. When we realize 
the priceless value of one year with mature men and women, we 
can estimate approximately the worth of the time spent by the 
youth of the country in ante-collegiate days. Of course, the 
valuation will be different at different ages, but considering the 
financial values involved, the number of persons and the great sum 
total of time and energy, ability saved or lost, our subject becomes 
one of no small proportions. 

There is hardly a point from which. we can approach this 
subject that will not offer many valuable and suggestive consider- 
ations. I am reminded before considering its details of a story 
of the South African war. <A _ lieutenant coming up with his men 
after a great battle had begun, left them, rode up to his superior 
officer, saluted and said, ‘“ Where shall I bring my forces into 
action?’’ His general turned from his serious attention to the 
fierce battle raging and said, “ There is good fighting all along 
the line; find the place where you are needed and bring your men 
at once into action.”” No educational worker can help seeing that 
there is action all along the line of the college entrance requirements, 
and surely the women collegians should, at least, contribute their 
quota of opinion to the discussion. We in the United States have 
problems to meet which are quite different from specific diffi- 
culties occurring in other countries. Our college, with its literary 
and scientific courses side by side, is parallelled now in some 
English cities, but only within recent date. One can hear 
prophecies of it in France, and in educational circles in Germany. 
But whatever product the college may be, and whether or not an 
outgrowth of the humanistic beginnings of the sixteenth century 
in England, plus the German specialization that came to us fifty 
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years ago, we have, in considering the existing compound, a 
question that makes the task of the American school most impor- 
tant and influential. 

The present stage of affairs represents a very different condi- 
tion from what some of us remember twenty years ago. Then, if 
a young woman wished to prepare for college, her road of prepa- 
ration for the college of her choice often lay through forests whose 
trees were blazed for the first time by herself. She was con- 
sidered by the average principal as zmferesting, but tiresome. As 
many college catalogues as there were students in college prepara- 
tion were flourished in the faces of overworked but zealous 
disciples of learning. French, German, English, solid geometry 
and natural science classes were made up, frequently, each of only 
one student, and accounted for by the amiability of principal and 
teacher and the persistence of the one student who sat in these 
triumphant, with her college catalogue hugged more closely to her 
heart than the text book she was perusing. 

In those early days I remember hearing a thoughtful maiden 
wondering why the French that a brother was reading for Harvard 
or Yale would not do for her woman’s college on the Hudson. 
She was promptly silenced by a more loyal sister, who said, ‘“‘ We 
must read something different; we have to show them that we 
can.” And when she toiled through physical geography by the 
midnight lamp in her last three nights at home and vaguely 
wondered why the same brother entering his college did not have 
to take physical geography, she was told not to mind, that girls 
needed to know about artesian wells. She has never needed to 
know since, but in those days it was a college entrance require- 
ment sive gua non. This same young woman studied cube root 
all the way down the Hudson to her future alma mater because 
in those days college authorities cared naught for her tenderly 
cherished regents’ certificate. Those days are gone, never to 
return, I trust. For then the colleges dwelt apart, awful but 
grand; now they can be touched with a feeling for the infirmities 
of the human race; they know that if one member of the educa- 
tional body suffers, they too must suffer, that all are part and 
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parcel of one system which ought to be the pride and beauty and 
honor of this magnificent country of ours, — this country in which 
we are free to do what we will with the best educational thought 
that the best minds of our time can develop. It takes England 
longer to learn that there is anything the matter with her educa- 
tional system than our quick American people require to right the 
whole wrong. 

Given, then, this magnificent country, with its ardor, enthu- 
siasm, wealth, and belief that every child should be educated ; 
given a country where in the last year more money was given in 
public donations to institutions of learning than to all other public 
causes and charities, and we have a question in whose successful 
solution the whole world is interested. 

Between 1872 and 1899, the attendance at colleges in our 
country increased from 23,000 to 140,133. Endowment in money 
betokens the confidence of the wealthy in the good faith and 
purpose of educational institutions, and increased college 
attendance indicates an increasing clearness of understanding 
between secondary schools and higher institutions; for, only 
through clearing of vision have such increased numbers been 
possible. In earlier days the college seemed tacitly to say, 
“Behold me! Reach me if youcan!” The preparatory school 
had too much the feeling of a lucky gamester, brave, courageous, 
and delighted if it hit the mark with many of its entering 
students. This state of affairs began to right itself as more and 
more college graduates made their way into high school and 
academy and private college-preparatory school. These college 
graduates had passed through the sacred portals of the colleges ; 
they had gone down all the fair avenues of learning and knew full 
well that the road from the kindergarten to the college doors 
ought to be one open thoroughfare, clear in direction, straight in 
its leading, sunny and attractive to all who might chance to pass 
that way. Menand women who had taught in high schools carried 
into college work pleasant remembrances of the fair, bright faces 
of the throngs who enter the high schools of our country each year, 
and felt that more of these, for the welfare of our country, should 
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reach the college and go forth into their responsibilities well and 
fittingly equipped therefor. 

From this feeling and experience on both sides, from knowledge 
and appreciation growing mutually, has come unification, in greater 
degree than ever before, of the interests of college and secondary 
education. No Curtius had to leap into the yawning chasm, as in the 
old Roman days, to save the state; but the colleges looked over into 
the fair realms of the secondary schools and said, We want you; 
the secondary schools had the grace to answer, We need you; 
and so, I venture to say, developed the spirit that has led to organ- 
izations like the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club and the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. These 
are types of associations existing in different parts of our country. 
All these associations hold annual meetings. Their conferences 
are valuable and interesting, dealing, as they do, with whatever 
may tend toward unification in purposes and aims in the institu- 
tions making up their membership. The dry and abstract in 
National Educational Associations have been replaced by the living 
and concrete, in the consideration of problems affecting the well- 
being of all educational interests. This marks the attempt to do 
away with the atomic theory in education, the attempt to develop 
the organic whole. 

The colleges have done much in helping on this state of affairs. 
They have acknowledged openly that they have hitherto erred in 
many ways, that in the past there has been too little common 
meeting-ground for discussion and clear understanding regarding 
entrance requirements ; that it has been more or less a survival of 
the elect with too great a disregard, possibly, for the rear end of 
the procession. Let us hope, however, that in the rebound from 
the dictatorial attitude of the earlier colleges, the secondary schools 
may not press their claims farther than the colleges may justly 


grant them. Some elements of secondary education in some parts 
of our country, in the apparent assumption that now all matters 
pertaining to entrance requirements belong to the schools, remind 
me of a small child whom I knew in New England. Having heard 
in Sunday School the principle of turning the other cheek for smit- 
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ing, she went home and gave a spirited account of her Bible lesson 
to her mother. Her delighted parent, was somewhat surprised at 
that small maiden’s literal interpretation of the story, however, 
when, standing at the door of her daughter’s room the next morn- 
ing, she saw this same little girl weeping and wailing loudly because 
the older sister did not turn the other cheek, when smitten on 
one. Some surprising opinions are advanced from secondary 
standpoints as to what the colleges should do next and I have 
heard some sweeping claims advanced as to reforms made in 
secondary work. Before thinking that college entrance require- 
ments should be given over too exclusively to secondary workers, 
I must forget the pressure from the colleges that had to be long 
and steadily applied before secondary work in English approached 
a fit standard, while the pressure for laboratory work in science in 
the secondary schools was hardly less necessary. 

The colleges of the country have waited with patience for the 
report of the Committee on Uniform College Entrance Require- 
ments. It has come and was adopted unanimously, I think, on the 
western seaboard of our country, at the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, held in July, 1899, at Los Angeles, California. Some 
Western papers announced in jubilant fashion that the West had 
thrown down the guantlet to the dry bones of the East on 
the subject of the ancient languages, when the Association 
passed the resolution recommending that the number of constants 
for college entrance requirements be recognized in the following 
proportions: Four units for language (no language accepted in 
less than two units); two units in mathematics ; two in English ; 
one in history and one in science. By this ruling any language 
must be accepted ; not necessarily Latin or Greek ; French or Ger- 
man, Italian or Spanish being put on an equivalent footing with 
the classics. Before considering this, I wish to speak of some 
other features of this report so gladly welcomed by all collegiate 
workers. Its first recommendation, that the principle of election 
be recognized in the secondary schools, seems especially wise to 
all collegians of to-day, provided there be well-planned and corre- 
lated courses of study for election, such courses as exist in our 
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present five fine high schools in Cleveland. These offer szx 
distinct courses for four years. 

First: A business course. Second: An English course which 
includes, besides English throughout, natural history, algebra, 
mythology, physical geography, geometry, physics, algebra (ad- 
vanced), trigonometry or botany, civics and political economy, 
history, chemistry or physiology, astronomy or arithmetic. 

Third: A German course, resembling the English course in 
everything except placing German and its literature where English 
language and literature stand in the English course. 

Fourth: The Latin course is similar to the English and 
German, except that it has Latin in the place reserved for language 
and literature during the four years. 


The fifth and sixth are both strictly college preparatory courses. 
The fifth is a Latin-German course, with Latin as the language, 
and literature and English or German lessons and grammar in 
place of natural history ; with German in place of physical geog- 
raphy ; with German replacing advanced algebra, and a choice 
between advanced physics, literature, botany or trigonometry, and 


with civics or political economy replaced by German, and with 
chemistry or physiology replaced by reviews in algebra and 
geometry. 

The classical course is the same, with Greek where German 
stands in the Latin-German course. Surely there is a high school 
course with election possible and probable. I think that such 
courses of study, administered with the great efficiency which has 
directed them in the last twenty-five years, have been possible, 
because these schools have for that time been following out the 
third recommendation of the Committee on Entrance Require- 
ments; i. e., that the teachers in secondary schools should be 
college graduates or have the equivalent of a college course. 

Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., gives a strong classical 
course for four years, with English and Latin throughout, Greek 
for three years, French and German, good amounts of mathematics 
and science ; also a strong science course with Latin and English 
required for three years, optional for the last year, with modern 
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languages, and of course a few more hours of mathematics and the 
sciences. The program of the Boston Latin School is most clear 
in its statement of courses. It runs along much the same lines as 
the classical course of the Phillips Andover Academy, with possibly 
a little more history offered. But such carefully arranged courses, 
though offering choice, still secure continuity, growth and correla- 
tion in the four years of successive work. They represent no 
haphazard arrangement and make no general demand of colleges to 
accept one-year subjects for collegiate standing, according to the 
National Educational Association’s suggestions. One has only to 
look over the classical programs in the best fitting-schools in the 
country to see why the classical studies seem to be growing 
steadily in favor. In most of the better schools, public and private, 
the classical course is the common standard. The other courses in 
the same schools are regarded as merely variations from the 
classical. 

All colleges must welcome the spur to secondary schools that 
the second recommendation of this Committee should give, i. e., 
that the requirements for admission to technical schools should be 
as extended and thorough as for admission to college. All who 
have taught in secondary schools know the discouraging influence 
on scholarship of technical schools’ low requirements. 

Realizing that we are requiring too much time in preparation 
for college, I have considered the system from kindergarten 
through the university and have concluded that the lost time is 
not in the high school period but farther down in the system with 
the multitudinous subjects now introduced and the time unprofit- 
ably spent on parts of arithmetic never to be used by mature men 
and women, on impossible and non-essential facts of English gram- 
mar, on sewing, drawing, painting, India-ink sketching, astronomy, 
science and nature study in grades below the high school age. 

I have wondered in heretical mood if the time at present 
employed in the elementary grades in nature studies, taught by 
teachers with somewhat limited training along those same lines, 
was really bringing in returns of useful or even accurate knowledge 
at all proportionate to the amount of time invested. I was amused 
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the other day on hearing of an irate parent, who on his way down 
town to his business office, stopped at the headquarters of the 
Board of Education and, as he entered the room where many super- 
visors of the public schools have their desks, called out, “I should 
like to know who is going to provide my boy with grasshoppers. 
He says he must have grasshoppers.”’ 

It has been truly said that, in some places, too many subjects 
are crowded into the grammar grades. Scholars have been 
described as simply watching the exploitation of the teacher’s self, 
and absorbing, becoming mere recipients, and likely to become 
educational weaklings. Who can wonder that scholars come from 
the hands of teachers in such grammar schools, — from teachers 
so overcrowded with subjects, —deficient in the power to think 
and work independently ? The same conditions sometimes prevail 
in high schools, because it is impossible to separate the high 
school from the schools below them. Mistakes in the earlier work 
of a pupil will necessarily mar his later work. For this reason I 
feel that ideal results can be attained when every grammar school 
in the length and breadth of our land can have more college 
«raduates and when the supervisory positions can command college 
bred workers. When I say this, I mean, of course, that salaries 
should be paid which can attract talent. The fact that each city 
to-day has in its hands the entire moulding of its grade teachers 
means more than is commonly thought, for a city frequently takes 
its scholars from the kindergarten through the professional, that 
is, the normal school. Our secondary education is suffering at 
present in many places from the fact that there are engaged in it so 
many normal graduates, fully imbued with theory, but lacking 
essentials of information ; and that so many, even of our college 
graduates engaged in secondary work, have a good equipment of 
information, but lack method. Therefore, I think, we shall all 
welcome the suggestion of the Committee on Entrance Require- 
ments embodied in its fourth recommendation, favoring “a unified 
six years high school course of study beginning with the 
seventh grade.’’ This would bring collegians into the field more 
rapidly and retain vast numbers of students who now drop out 
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between the grammar and high school periods. Possibly too, — 
probably, I hope, — by this process of incorporating the last two 
years of the grammar grades with the high school system, time 
could be saved and students enter college a year earlier than at 
present. It is, of course, possible under our present arrangement, 
though not usual, for grammar school principals to interest them- 
selves in the advanced work of the scholars who are graduating 
from their schools and by talk and suggestion to inspire many 
students to go on to advanced work in the high school. 

The principal of the grammar school in Cleveland which gets 
the cream of the children from the best residence portion of the 
city told me in April that not one scholar would drop out between 
the eighth grammar grade and the high school course. She had 
asked me to come and speak to her seventh and eighth grades con- 
cerning the courses they would better elect in the high school, and 
incidentally on college work. I found an enthusiastic room and 
after the talk, when an opportunity for questions was given, there 
was great interest even in the comparative value of different college 
degrees. The courses chosen from that grammar school were, 
without exception, either the Classical or the Latin-German. 

The time used in college preparation seems to me to need 
shortening and the period where that can best be done, seems to 
lie within the six years thus assigned to the high school stage. 
This probability seems better than the possibility of shortening 
the college course by one year. As I was interested in this 
question, I asked my Senior class in college, the other day, where 
they as individuals could best have given up a year, in college, 
high school, or grammar school. They unanimously said, in the 
grammar grades. They rebelled against the idea of shortening 
the college course. 

It is aregret to me, as I read the Entrance Requirement 
report to see that the representatives of science have formulated no 
such masterly report as that prepared by the Committee from the 
Philological Association, or the report furnished by the Modern 
Language workers. The scientists say much about their gains 
in the last few years, and they have made many, but we are 
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disappointed that they still, as a national body of workers, are more 
or less vague in their recommendations. In formulating their 
demands they are, however, hampered continually by the varying 
laboratory facilities in secondary schools. In 1897, even in 
Massachusetts, 66 high schools had good laboratory facilities, 80 
had fair or limited facilities, 98 had poor facilities. Many more 
had poor facilities than had good. Science work, satisfactory for 
further credit, has been lessened in value by the fact that so many 
teachers spend 40 minutes of a 45 minute period of class-room 
work on mechanical work, and only five minutes perhaps on real 
thought and training in thought. 

I cannot leave, however, this slight allusion to the sciences 
without reiterating what President Eliot of Harvard has been 
demanding for the last fifteen years, that better and finer work 
must be done along these lines in the secondary schools of small 
places, if these subjects are to win for their higher pursuits as 
many and successful workers as have appeared in the older and 
more thoroughly worked branches. Many of the subjects taught 
in the secondary schools are subject to the same charges which 
President Eliot made against them in 1892, when he criticised 
Michigan University for admitting to its body students of some 
subjects in which the teaching throughout the state was noticeably 
inferior and weak. This is the point where any self-respecting 
college must reserve unto itself the right to say to any body of 
educational workers anywhere, “So far and no farther, until you 
improve your methods and your teachers in these departments.” 
This is one reason why the Ph. B. and the B. S. degrees are in 
many places to-day considered inferior, because the teaching and 
work behind those degrees, even as far back as the secondary 
schools, has been inferior. This has made the students possessing 
those degrees, in many cases, clamor for a wholesale use of the 
A. B. degree. 

If you have read the excellent paper presented by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler before the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, on the subject of uniform 
college admission requirements with a joint board of examiners, 
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you see a possibility of effacing needless differences between 
colleges which have in the past required so much at the hands of 
the secondary schools. Only the other day I heard a professor in 
a college belonging to this Association of Collegiate Alumnz say 
that if her younger sister entered the college where she was her- 
self teaching, she must tutor her next summer in solid geometry. 
She laughingly added that this sister had really prepared to enter 
three different colleges. It was curious and at the same time 
rather mournful to hear her state the different subjects which had 
been studied for these three college entrances, —all colleges 
within our A. C. A. fold. The idea put forth by Dr. Butler is to 
be carried into practical effect in 1901, and will simplify matters 
very much in every direction. 

Many colleges which at present use the certificate plan only 
after schools have been visited annually by some regularly 
appointed college representative, could, in case this uniform exam- 
ination system goes into effect, take students from schools duly 
accredited by such a board of examiners, that is, from schools 
whose students were taking the examinations for Harvard and 
Yale, which admit only on examinations, if the schools would vouch 
for the student, and stand ready to be stricken from a college’s 
accredited list if their students, or any one student so vouched for 
did not keep a sufficiently high rank in collegiate studies. The 
certificate plan gives a good hold on secondary teaching and a 
vital influence in departmental work in high schools, if carried out 
as it should be carried out. 

In the matter of certificates, the accredited system was intro- 
duced in the University of Michigan in 1871. It is used by the 
University of California. This helps to build up strong and effi- 
cient schools of secondary grades. In New York, in 1898, 32 per 
cent. of teachers in secondary schools (not including principals) 
were college graduates, 39 per cent. were normal graduates, 89 
per cent. were high school graduates, and 10 per cent. had had 
other training. In California, in 1897, 59 per cent. were college 
graduates. The investment in the accrediting system is large. 
Western Reserve University last year visited all the most impor- 
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tant cities and towns and the best public and private schools in 
Ohio. Such a procedure tells on the preparation of scholars. The 
disposition of superintendents and principals appears most pleasant 
in talks on educational conditions and a position in the accredited 
list is desired by all ambitious high schools. 

One word before passing on to a limited discussion of the 
college. I said, a few minutes ago, that western newspapers 
rejoiced over the manner in which the effete civilization of the 
east was to be awakened from its dolce far niente slumber of 
classical desuetude by the bomb which the Uniform College 
Entrance Committee had thrown into its ranks in the recommend- 
ation of the four units of foreign language. If any of you have 
felt at all shaken in your allegiance to your good mother tongue, 
thé Latin language and its disciplinary value, read Prof. Andrew 
West’s admirable article in the Educational Review for October, 
’99, ‘‘ A New Revival,” where he gives a table of statistics of the 
subjects in secondary education from 1889-90 to 1897-98. The 
importance of the figures is apparent when we remember that the 
rate of increasé in the total enrollment of students in those years is 
only 86 per cent. 

According to subjects the rate in increase in per cent. is as 
follows : 

1. Latin, 174 per cent. 

History (except in U. S.), 152 per cent. 
Geometry, 147 per cent. 

Algebra, 14! 

German, 131 

French, 107 

Greek, 94 

Physics, 79 

Chemistry, 65 


Then read the new entrance requirements of Harvard University, 
passed after years of consideration by the Harvard faculty last May. 
An article giving a clear explanation of these requirements and 
the reason therefor is published in the Educational Review for 
January, 1900, The subjects are conveniently put down in units, 
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I. Required Studies (18 points). 


A. Absolutely prescribed studies (6 points); and these are 


English 4 points, Algebra 2 points. 

B.. A choice out of prescribed alternatives 

An ancient language (elementary Latin 
or elementary Greek), 

A modern language, French or German, 
Geometry, 
History (Ancient, English or American) 
An observational science (elementary 


physics, chemistry, physiography, anat- 


omy, etc., astronomy), 
II. Optional studies (8 points). 


C. Elementary alternative subjects, so far as not made use of 


in Group B (not to exceed 4 points). 
Greek or Latin, 
German or French, 
Geometry, 
Physics, 
Botany, 
Chemistry, 
Physiography 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 

D. Advanced subjects (at least 4 points). 
Greek (including optional composition), 
Latin ” " * 
German, 

French, 

History (choice out of four subjects), 
Algebra, 

Logarithms and Trigonometry, 
Astronomy, 

Physics, 

Meteorology, 


These Harvard requirements ought to satisfy the desire and 
the imagination of the greatest lover of elasticity in college 
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entrance requirements. In the required groupings they seem 
fair. 

The ancient languages are still well entrenched. Cornell 
opens all studies to election, on entrance, and the President’s 
report of 1898 shows more electives in Latin on entrance than in 
any other subject. And, moreover, President Eliot, in his annual 
report of a year ago, reported himself as much disappointed in 
the numbers electing advanced scientific work at Harvard Univer- 
sity. I am glad that Barnard College, though in Columbia, is not 
of Columbia in her required Latin for entrance. 

All who have followed college entrance requirements carefully 
have seen that the humanistic studies are more strongly en- 
trenched in our educational systems at the end of the century 
than at the beginning. Our century has known Tennyson and 
Matthew Arnold. The influence of both has told tremendously 
for a proper appreciation of the classical spirit. Prof. Jebb, in an 
address at Oxford in 1899, spoke of the powerful alliance between 
insurgent men of science and disaffected scientists, aided by the 
legions of Philistia. Their voices have been heard in the land, 
but fortunately there have been prepared to meet them many 
classically trained persons whose words have been coming with 
such moderation, with such calm assurance whereof they speak, 
that they are in themselves convincing. I think that Dean Briggs, 
of Harvard, has advanced in his Four Doubts the opinions of very 
many college workers. I heard the other day of the ideal high 
school, said to be in the minds of some, —a school in which the 
pupil elects what he wants, as much as he wants, for as long as he 
wants, and leaves school with a mind crammed with wants. 

Some one recently declared the curse of modern education to be 
short cuts and “ painless methods’”’. When I read again Superin- 
tendent Nightingale’s arraignment, given in Chicago last fall, against 
present courses of study, his urgency for the multiplicity of individu- 
ality in our school courses, I remembered that the Decalogue of old 
does not read “If you will’’, but “Thou shalt’’, and that the centu- 
ries and ages of extreme individualism in the history of nations and 
countries have known such eras as the French Revolution, 
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The young people of to-day, with the principle of election 
making its way down through every grade in the high school, seem 
to me in danger of losing much of the training that gave the fibre 
that has made our country what it is. It is the men and women 
who set themselves hard tasks and performed them who have 
developed and conserved the best in our national possibilities. In 
Revelations, I believe, we read ‘“‘ To him that overcometh ”’ certain 
things are promised. The unsuccessful people in the main are 
those who have looked for what we call in college parlance “ soft 
courses”. Life offers few soft courses. The open door of oppor- 
tunity beckons all, but how few enter therein! When I read 
the pedagogic talk of to-day on special aptitudes, natural inclina- 
tions, the line of the least resistance, and then think over the 
successful business men that I have known, I think that much of 
this talk is arrant nonsense. Every person in this room knows in 
her own soul that she has grown most in the faithful performance 
of tasks, whether congenial or uncongenial. The school mistress 
of life has not changed her tactics, whatever the pedagogues tell 
us. If your work is well done, very well; you pass on in the 


world’s procession. If not, you fall behind. And not one person 
wishes it otherwise ! 


Dr. Nightingale in his address quotes from President Eliot to 
the effect that ‘“‘ English, the modern languages, history and the 
sciences can be made in secondary schools the vehicles of just as 
substantial training for the human mind as Latin, Greek and 
mathematics.” That word “can” is well used. He does not say 
that they do give or are likely to give as substantial training, and 
the new Harvard requirements make no provision for the banish- 
ment of mathematics or more than one of the ancient languages in 
all their possible combinations. The National Educational Asso- 
ciation went too far, in my opinion, in recommending units in any 
language. Their recommendations are most pernicious in the 
small, poor high schools in many states, which blindly follow such 
lead. Scholars are graduating from such schools — schools follow- 
ing “individualism as the new ideal’’ — mere conglomerations of 
ill-assorted knowledge. We scorn dishes on our tables made 
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without a proper knowledge of ingredients, but what are we allow- 
ing the young people of our time to make of their own minds, with 
the present liberty of choice regarding subjects of which they 
know naught? We need well-defined and correlated courses of 
study in all our high schools and as no one has said that the 
classics and mathematics are not the best trainers in mental 
development, the classical course is by common consent always 
taken as the standard. Those who plead for the new order of 
things cannot change the history of the world ; they cannot make 
of Greece anything but the heart of ancient history, gathering up 
into herself all that had preceded her, and in turn transmitting all 
this to Rome, who in turn passed it on to all Europe and to modern 
civilization. The tongue of the Greek, the government of the 
Roman, — what do these not represent in ancient and modern 
life? Train without them you can, educate without them you can- 
not. They are stronger to-day in their influence in this country 
than ever before. I think we have lived through the worst period 
of Philistinism regarding college entrance requirements, and that 
the country’s normal balance on these subjects is again being 
resumed. The country needs the old disciplinary influences, and 
it has never replaced them to its gain. 

In conclusion, pardon a word from the college standpoint. 
Nothing but the most cordial relations should be thought of 
between colleges and secondary schools. The college cannot exist 
in its possibilities except as the secondary schools work hand in 
hand with it in all respects. The high schools of large cities have 
an easier problem to meet in their particular work than the high 
schools in small places. For, with their large numbers and large 
corps of teachers, they can separate their courses, giving to each 
set of students what that particular number may desire. Not so 
with the high school in small places. There I should recommend 
the college preparatory course if others cannot be given. It is 
fairer to all. Those who can may go on therefrom. Those who 
cannot are in no sense defrauded. They have entered into a 
richer heritage than would otherwise have been theirs. 

To all students alike, whether from city or town, the college 
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owes warm devotion, generous care, firm allegiance and unstinted 
service. The college is not the university. These new comers 
should know at first no very appreciable difference in methods of 
instruction. They should be taught, not lectured to exclusively, 
in their first year. They should realize their own important aims 
as part of a system in education that is now reaching its own high 
rewards for all the years spent in educational work since the first 
day in the kindergarten. When once across the college threshold, 
the college student has, for better or for worse, something that 
will go with her through life—an alma mater. From this alma 
mater she cannot, as a loyal woman, separate herself. And in 
proportion as the colleges make of themselves truly the genuine 
foster parents, are they fulfilling the royal trust reposed in them 
by the fine preparation which our students bring to us from the 
best fitting schools of the country. The colleges must and do 
conserve all that is good, beautiful and strong, and add thereunto. 
They must develop and strengthen those also who may not be 
as strong, beautiful and fine as their best; they must offer fields 
where all can find special aptitudes, after a due degree of strength 
has been gained from the disciplinary backbone of required 
studies, in secondary schools and colleges. The gracious woman- 
hood required of our college women is, I believe, nowhere 
forgotten among the sisterhood of American colleges. The ideal 
for American women, in that respect, has been quite as carefully 
guarded, if not more so, than the highest ideal of manhood in some 
of our brother institutions. 

Any college of our country ought to be able to say to-day to the 
secondary schools, ‘‘ Give us your fair, your average, your noblest, 
best and strongest, and we will send them forth with still better 
trained powers’’. We can do this now better than ever before, 
because of the bond of common purpose that is making of all our 
educational systems one continuous advance for the betterment 
and improvement of humanity’s needs. As no chain is stronger 
than its weakest link, so in education the whole chain only can be 
known as strong or weak. Give us, then, students strong in 
training, discipline and moral calibre, and we will strengthen, not 
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weaken ; we will add, to the best of our ability, the indeterminate 
elements, the indefinable, indescribable something more than 
mere college education, plus which education is almost divine, 
minus which education is naught but skeletons of facts. All 


education needs the life touch of service rendered with love and 
sacrifice. Such service, joined with education strong and fine, can 


fashion a human being, not an automaton. 
Emma M. PERKINS. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 
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Nothing could be more evident than the fact that talking 
about particular branches of knowledge as requirements is out of 
fashion to-day. The elective system, if it does not, as a recent 
writer in the Atlantic Monthly fears, threaten the very alphabet, 
seems yet to have won for itself a tolerably complete sway over 
all those courses of study that lie between the primary school and 
the technical school. The beginning and the end of education in 
schools are so far still a matter of requirements. Reading and 
writing have not been made elective. Nor are anatomy and 
materia medica elective in the medical course. It is generally 
acknowledged that the lawyer or the electrician, the physician or 
the political economist must know certain definite, particular 
things in order to practise his profession. In order to do —that 
seems to be the one and only end of knowing things in these days. 
The reason why we have not made reading and writing optional is 
because a command of the means of expression is absolutely 
necessary to any sort of action. Thinking has more and more 
become secondary to doing; and for many reasons this practical, 
active tendency in the education of to-day is an admirable, a sound 
and wholesome thing. And yet there are some of us who feel 
that the intellectual life still means something, is still worth some- 
thing, for its own sake alone. There is such a thing as a need of 
the human mind which is not a need of the physician or lawyer or 
housekeeper, but a need of the personality ; a demand whose relation 
to action is but indirect and secondary, but whose relation to thought 
is profound and vital. It is quite right, for instance, that in educat- 
ing young women we should remember what they will ultimately 
have to do in the world; that most of them will have households 
to manage, and children to train. But while we show them the 
relation of chemistry to cooking, and of psychology to child-study, 
we must be careful not to forget that they are human personalities 
before they are housekeepers and mothers, that the life of thought 
is deeper than the life of action, and that as beings capable of the 
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intellectual life they have a right to be taught a chemistry and a 
psychology that are broadened by relation to the theory of the 
universe as a whole, not dwarfed and maimed by being related 
solely to practical ends. 

All this seems to have’very little to do with the subject of 
science as a college entrance requirement; it is, in fact, some- 
thing of a digression at the very outset. Yet what I have just said 
indicates the general ground upon which I wish to defend the 
necessity of scientific study as an ingredient in liberal education. 
It is evident that before we can talk about requiring science for 
admission to college, we must show the need of requiring science 
at any period whatever in our course of school training. For 
example, the President of the National Educational Association 
declared, in his recent address before that body, that the question, 
‘‘What studies are necessary to a liberal education ?”’ is an irrele- 
vant one. The real question, he declares, is not ‘“‘ What is neces- 
sary ?”’, but ‘“ What is best ?”’. No study is in itself a necessary 
part in a liberal education. Such is the position that is occupied 
or approached by most of our “leading educators” at the present 
time. It is held that since the powers of discrimination, generali- 
zation and reasoning, and the moral virtues of patience and open- 
mindedness may be cultivated by pursuing almost any study in 
the proper spirit, no one line of work is indispensable to educa- 
tion. The problem is supposed to be merely that of selecting 
those branches that will best develop the required qualities of 
mind and heart in a given individual. 

Now it seems to me that this conclusion is based on an 
incomplete idea of the function of education; the idea, namely, 
that education means only mental and moral discipline. If it is 
maintained that the sole intellectual aim of education is mind- 
training, then no one line of study can be held essential to secure 
that end. Any kind of patient and painstaking use of the mind, 
applied to any subject whatever, will help to train it and make of 
it a more perfect instrument. But after all, the making of an 
instrument does not exhaust the meaning of education. A man 
may have every power of observation sharpened, may have the 
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keenest accuracy of discrimination, the readiest memory, the 
subtlest powers of reasoning ; he may even have the highest moral 
ideals, and the greatest force of will, and yet be an imperfectly 
educated man. The defects in his education will consist simply 
in the fact that he does not know certain particular, definite 
things, that his mind, with all its power to deal with the material 
presented to it, has not at its disposal certain material in the shape 
of cold, hard facts. 

It is one of the results of the practical tendency in modern’ 
education, the subordination of thinking to doing, that we have 
come to look down upon information. ‘ Mere information,’’ we 
say, ‘‘a mere exercise of memory, is as nothing beside the power 
to act intelligently.” Yet surely the great object of all education 
is to make the individual at home in that universe which he enters 
as a stranger. And in orderto be at home in this universe, he 
must learn certain definite things about it, certain specific facts in 
regard to its structure and history. 

Hence it is not because of its value as supplying the means for 
mental discipline and training that scientific study seems to me 
an indispensable part of a liberal education. That the study of 
science is enormously valuable in training the mind does not need 
to be emphasized here. Mr. Spencer preached that gospel to the 
world many years ago, and in America we have long since accepted 
it. But not even science can claim to be a necessary ingredient 
in education if it is regarded merely as a means of discipline. For 
discipline, as I have said, may be had in many ways. But educa- 
tion is more than mere discipline ; it is that enlightenment which 
makes a man at home in the universe. And the man who knows 
nothing of the elementary facts of physics, for instance, is emphat- 
ically a stranger in this world. It is impossible that his intellectual 
life should be lived in true thought relation with its environment. 
It may be an energetic life, a life of moral power; it may be at 
home in a little world, but it does not know the world at large, 
and it cannot possibly have the true perspective. The man who 
knows absolutely nothing of the facts of biology cannot do ade- 
quate thinking about humanity. He is ignorant of his fellow men ; 
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he may know their relations to himself and to his little world, but 
he does not know their place and his own in the greater world. 
And adequate thinking is not only necessary to adequate doing ; 
it is a great and sublime end in itself. 

Of course it is of general scientific information only that I am 
speaking. A man may be ignorant of the number of Jupiter’s 
satellites or the botanical order to-which a certain plant belongs, 
and still possess all the material of culture. When, however, the 
terms ‘protoplasm’ or ‘nebular hypothesis’ suggest nothing to 
his mind, the case is quite different. Where scientific knowledge is 
as easy of access as it is in America to-day, no student should be 
«raduated from college who has not had at least an elementary 
training in physics and biology. We are too apt nowadays to think 
that a smattering of knowledge in any line is in itself and posi- 
tively a bad thing and one not worth having. It is, perhaps, 
worthless so far as mental discipline goes, but surely not with refer- 
ence to that broader ideal of education whose aim is to place a 
man in true thought relations with his world. We forget that 
older conception of education which said it should involve knowing 
everything about something, and something, however little, about 
everything. We forget also that a very slight knowledge of one 
subject may throw much light on the real nature of other subjects. 
If I have but caught a glimpse of the outlying country from a 
hilltop, I have a truer idea of the geography of my own valley, 
though I may never go outside its limits to explore. 

If, then, a general knowledge of physics and biology is essential 
to the ideal education, at what point in the student’s career shall it 
be obtained? Evidently, in answering this question we must take 
account of the degree in which the elective system has found 
acceptance in our colleges. When acollege requires certain courses 
in science for graduation, as does Vassar, for instance, there is no 
absolute necessity for putting science among the requirements for 
admission. If, on the other hand, the college course of study is 
wholly elective, as at Cornell, then science should find a place 
among the entrance requirements. For reasons that will be here: 
after stated, however, I believe that elementary courses in physics 
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and biology ought to be required for’ admission into colleges of 
either class. 

It may be worth our while, before proceeding any further, to 
see just where the leading colleges of our Association stand on this 
question at the present time. Every one knows that the past ten 
or fifteen years have seen the growth of atendency to a//ow science 
among the requirements for college entrance. For instance, the 
University of Michigan in 1890 altered its entrance requirements 
so as to demand the substitution of physics and botany for a part 
of the Latin requirement. In 1883 Wellesley College did not 
allow science to be offered for entrance even into its scientific 
course, and it is only very recently that Vassar has accepted work 
in science as equivalent to a portion of its entrance requirements. 
At present I think there is no college in our Association which 
does not allow a certain amount of scientific work to count as 
preparation for admission. On the other hand only a few make it 
an absolute requirement for entrance. Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, the 
Universities of Michigan, Chicago and Kansas will not admit 
students without some knowledge of science. The last three 
institutions require physics; Radcliffe and Bryn Mawr allow a 
choice between physics, chemistry, physiography, anatomy and 
astronomy. Smith, Wellesley, Vassar, Barnard and Cornell allow 
students to enter with no knowledge whatever of any science except 
physiology. Smith and Barnard, however, give the sciences a 
prominent place in the list of optional requirements. Wellesley 
allows chemistry, physics or zodlogy to be substituted for a third 
language. Cornell divides its entrance requirements into three 
groups, any one of which may be offered for admission, and 
allows science in the third group only, as alternative with higher 
mathematics. Vassar allows a year of chemistry or physics as 
alternative either with a year in the third language, or an additional 
year in the second language offered, thus occupying the most 
conservative position of all with reference to the encroachment 
of science on the languages. 

But of course, as we have said, the real significance of these 
conditions depends very much on the requirements which the 
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colleges in question have established for graduation. These are so 
ordered that only Cornell and Smith, in its literary course, allow 
students to be graduated who have never at any time in their pre- 
paratory or collegiate work pursued the study of any natural science 
except physiology. Barnard requires science for graduation, if it 
has not been offered at entrance; Vassar and Wellesley make 
a year of science necessary for the degree in any case. It is 
maintained, however, that college courses of this type, where 
required and elective courses are intermingled, must of necessity 
yield to the growing tendency towards free election of studies. If 
this be true, and if we are to get uniform entrance requirements in 
the future, then to save the study of science we must demand it 
for admission to college. I confess that I do not feel wholly 
convinced of the necessarily temporary character of this mixed 
course. Its opponents urge that the required studies are at a 
disadvantage in such a course; that students enter these courses 
without enthusiasm because they are required, and that the 
instructors are the first to desire that they should be made 
elective. There is doubtless a certain amount of truth in this 
contention, but one is inclined to think that students entering upon 
any new course are likely to do so without much enthusiasm. This 
it is the function of the instructor to create, and if he is capable he 
will create it, whether the course is required or elective. It is 
certainly a fact that many a student has had an entirely new field 
for enthusiasm opened to him by a required course to which he 
would probably never have been led if it had been elective. 
Whatever may be the final fate of the mixed college course, 
however, there are two reasons why, as it seems to me, even the 
colleges of this type, such as Wellesley, Vassar and Barnard, for 
instance, should require a certain amount of scientific study for 
admission. I believe that science should be a required part of the 
curriculum of every secondary school, whether that curriculum be 
regarded as preparatory to college or as an end in itself. In the 
first place, if we stop to think about the true significance of prep- 
aration for college, we must see that it does not mean merely 
getting over a certain amount of elementary work with which the 
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college does not wish to burden itself. It should mean a real 
preparation of the student’s mind for the variety of interests he is 
to find in his later work, and it should broadly indicate to him, so 
far as possible, the different directions in which his collegiate 
studies may be pursued. There is no reason why his college 
preparation should give him so large a foretaste of language study 
and none whatever of science. The student who desires to enter 
college and finds that the path in that direction leads through 
much study of the languages, to the exclusion of science, will be 
apt to yield to one or the other of two tendencies. If he has no 
natural aptitude or liking for language, he may lose his interest in 
higher studies altogether, and give up his collegiate ambitions. If, 
on the other hand, he finds language study easy and pleasant, he 
enters college with too strong a bias in that direction ; the lan- 
guages have an unfair advantage. The force of inertia is unfortu- 
nately a strong influence in determining the elections of the 
average student. And the list of students in the language courses 
of colleges where language requirements predominate in the 
entrance conditions, contains, I venture to say, many names that 
were enrolled there because their possessors thought it safer and 
easier to continue in the well-worn paths of translation and “ con- 
struction’ than to venture upon the unknown terrors of laboratory 
work. The required science of the college course comes too late 
to counteract this tendency. Nor is it sufficient that students 
shall be allowed, but not required, to offer science for entrance. 
Those who maintain the desirability of the elective system in 
secondary schools because it gives scope for individual tastes and 
inclinations should not forget that a taste for a given subject can- 
not be manifested before that subject has been displayed to the 
mind. Only by actual study along a given line can one discover 
whether he has or has not an inclination in that direction. One 
of the chief functions of the secondary school in preparing 
students for college should be to test their inclinations and desires 
in as many different ways as possible. 

Secondly, the high school course should be an end in itself, 
whether it leads to a college course or not, It should give all 
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its students a broad and well-rounded training, which the college 
course simply continues with those changes of method that are 
rendered possible by the growing maturity of the student’s mind. 
Dr. Butler expressed in a recent article his disapprobation of the 
term “college preparatory school’’. And surely there is no more 
reason for calling the secondary school preparatory to college than 
for calling the college a high school finishing institution. Neither 
one is subsidiary to the other; both serve the ends of education 
as a whole. Under the old regime, when the languages predomin- 
ated in the requirements for admission to college, the high school 
student was obliged to decide very early in his course whether he 
wished to enter college or to end his school days with the bestowal 
of the high school diploma. If he decided for college, his work 
for the next two or three years lay along lines quite different from 
those he would have chosen to pursue had the object of his high 
school course been a general education, preparing him for life 
instead of for college. Hence, if at the close of his course in 
the secondary school any unforeseen circumstance prevented his 
going to college, he found himself in possession of a one-sided 
training ; much of the time spent in language work, for instance, 
might better have been otherwise employed. Now, of course, the 
broadening of college entrance requirements has made such a 
state of things unnecessary. But it ought not to be merely 
unnecessary; it ought to be impossible. There should be no 
encouragement towards dividing students in secondary schools 


into those who are going to college and those who are not. Every 
high school student should get as broad an education as he is 
mature enough to. receive; which means that every high school 
student should do some work in science. 


The whole matter reduces itself, of course, as we saw at the 
outset, to rejecting the principle of entire freedom in the choice of 
studies. If we postulate, as I think we should do, a certain 
amount of scientific work as an absolute necessity in a liberal 
education, then it is not difficult to prove that the best place for 
the commencement at least of this work is before entrance on the 
college course. The main point at issue is the necessity for 
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scientific study somewhere along the line, and I cannot do better 
than reiterate, in closing, my belief that this point can be proved 
only if we refuse to admit that the sole end of education is 
disciplinary ; and maintain that a certain amount of definite infor- 
mation about the world he lives in is essential to the intellectual 
life of every human being. While we think no less of training 
the powers of the mind to practical ends, let us think a little more 
of the mind’s own inner life; and let us remember that nothing 
can atone to the intellectual life, as an end in itself, for the loss 
that it must suffer through ignorance of the definite, concrete 
facts that science has to teach. 


MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 


SAGE COLLEGE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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SCHOOL VENTILATION. 


In any discussion of the physical conditions of school life it 
would be assumed, as axiomatic, that one of the foremost desiderata 
is an abundant supply of clean air to the class room. The body of 
testimony in regard to the actual conditions of our public schools in 
this respect, which has been accumulating during the past four 
years, is therefore of much interest. From some cities this testi- 
mony is fragmentary and informal, but in four — Boston, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia and Washington — the results of the investigations of 
the schools made by citizens’ committees have been presented in 
carefully prepared, printed reports. 

It should be said, in fairness, that the earliest of these reports 
dates as far back as 1896 and that, in some cases, conditions have 
altered for the better. But the facts which they present remain 
significant, because they represent accepted conditions in the 
particular cities where these investigations were made, and because 
there is good reason to suppose that such conditions exist in the 
schoolhouses of many cities not reported upon. Nothing is more 
evident, in reading these reports, than the widespread and compre- 
hensive indifference to the ventilation of the schools on the part of 
school officials of whatever grade. A record of sixty schools in 
one city, for example, showed but two or three principals who 
understood the ventilating apparatus in their building. In thir- 
teen of these schools some of the fresh air inlets were closed, two 
of the number, with especial thoroughness, having every inlet 
closed, and some of them boarded up in addition. In some half 
dozen more buildings the outlets for the foul air had been as 
carefully blocked; pieces of sheet iron, boards, old door-mats, 
anything had been pressed into service which could assist in 
putting the apparatus out of commission. At one school teachers 
and pupils had fresh air when the “lady who scrubs” remembered 
to open the central air shaft. The principal of another school, 
when asked what system of ventilation was used in his building 
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replied, “No system; just plain, simple ventilation”. Another 
school was reported as having a perfect equipment, installed at a 
cost of $7,800, with a janitor who “had no time to spend on venti- 
lating apparatus”’, and a principal who “preferred old-fashioned, 
natural ventilation”’. In fact, the explanations advanced in defence 
of the condition of things unearthed by the investigator covered 
about everything that ingenuity could suggest, except a theory 
that bad air is nourishing. 

One of the most pleasing episodes in my own experience was 
a quarter of an hour spent in a basement room while the two 
teachers in charge discussed the probable function of a hole in 
the wall—the only ventilating inlet or outlet which the room 
possessed —the argument never losing the academic calm belong- 
ing to the discussion of an abstract question. They had not been 
deficient in observation; one teacher had noticed that the air 
seemed to come in through the opening, while the other had 
remarked that it seemed to go out. The hole itself being, on this 
occasion, non-committal, the. question had to be left in an edifying 
state of uncertainty. 

The buildings hitherto referred to were all schoolhouses of 
good and regular standing. In rented buildings, heated, as most 
of them are, by stoves, and guiltless even of an attempt at a system of 
ventilation, the conditions are usually much worse. For instance, 
one room in such a building, unfortunately representative of a 
fairly large class, was thirteen feet by nine, and eight feet high. 
It had one small window, and the walls were hung with the 
children’s wraps. The room was heated by a coal stove and con- 
tained a sink, and was occupied by a teacher and eighteen 
children. So crowded was it, that one child leaned against the 
panes of the window, and another against the fender around the 
stove. The room opened into an odorous hall, also hung with 
the children’s wraps, and was within two feet of a neglected 
stable. Here was a situation which could be improved only by 
abandoning it, a solution of the problem which has since been 
adopted. 

The question of ventilation is closely related to cubic air space, 
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and by this test an enormous proportion of schools is defective. 
Two hundred and fifty cubic feet is generally accepted as a fair 
allowance of air space per capita, but it is almost the exception 
when this requirement is reached. 

Boston reported 103 schools in which the air space per pupil 
varied from 150 to 200 cubic feet, 47 with an average of from 200 
to 250, and but 13 with 250 or more cubic feet per capita. This, 
though, is better than the condition of affairs in Buffalo, when the 
citizens’ committee there issued its first report. One school only 
was reported as with sufficient air space in every room, while 
in some annexes it sank to 70 and even 50 cubic feet, — as in the 
rented room just described, — with stove heat and no ventilation. 
At Washington, 40 out of 83 buildings were found to be below 
the standard in air space, and but seven were above it in every 
room. Two new buildings had been put up the year the report 
was made — 1899 — one of them entirely below the standard, and 
the other below it in every room but one. The temperate com- 
ment of the committee at Washington upon these facts seems to 
be justified: ‘The importance of the amount of air-space,” they 
say, ‘‘can not be over-estimated, and it is to be hoped that the 
architects who plan our school buildings will be more careful in 
future.” In New York City the legal requirement is a scanty 70 
to 100 cubic feet. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that exact infor- 
mation as to the actual condition of the air in these badly 
ventilated rooms is rather scanty. When the desire for fresh 
air is too languid to keep the fans going, it is not likely that there 
will be much curiosity as to the precise composition of the substi- 
tutes for it. A recent test made at Buffalo in new schools, with 
new ventilating plant, and under the most favorable conditions, 
showed even then an excess of carbon di-oxide in the rooms. 

At Boston the air of 34 rooms, considered the best and worst 
in their respective buildings, has been examined. Eight parts of 
carbonic acid gas in 10,000 is considered the limit consistent with 
health, but out of the 34 tests, four showed from 8 to Io parts of 
carbon di-oxide in 10,000, twelve had from 10 to 12 parts, nine 
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had from 12 to 16 parts, one 164% and one 19,5. To this should 
be added an equal amount of organic impurities, as their propor- 
tion has been found to be so nearly the same as that of the 
carbon di-oxide that the one serves as an index to the other. 

But one fact remains to add to this indictment, — that in all of 
these cities the unsanitary condition of these schools was of long 
standing, and well known to the authorities. Their hygienic 
status was, in the language of one protest, “unhappily familiar to 
your School Board, and to other of your public servants ”’. 

What are the causes of this state of affairs, which unfortu- 
nately there is good reason to believe exists in many other cities 
as well? Three old acquaintances share the blame, — ignorance, 
bad methods and indifference. The defect in many an ill-ventilated 
building is structural; they were built by blundering hands. 
For instance, a report on the schoolhouses of Boston, published 
in June of this year, by the city Board of Health, states that a 
large majority of the class-rooms in that city are provided with 
ventilating shafts which are without power and practically useless. 
An earlier report on the same subject by the local branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz made the same statement more 
in detail: ‘ Ten buildings have no method of ventilation, except 
doors and windows and transoms; 101 buildings have unheated 
airshafts, 18 buildings have shafts heated only by proximity to 
chimney or smoke pipe, 37 buildings have heated airshafts, and 
only 16 have plenum or exhaust fans’’. In some cases where 
power was provided, the janitor did not use it. The report pub- 
lished by the Women’s Health Protective Association of Phila- 
delphia lays bare the same general condition. ‘In the important 
matter of ventilation ’’, it says, ‘‘the buildings examined are all 
found to be without adequate means of obtaining it. 

Ventilation by open windows, with all its attendant cold weather 
defects and dangers, has thus far been and is now made impera- 
tive. Even this resource is, in some cases, cut off by the intoler- 
able odors which emanate from the outhouses in the school yards”’ 

Unfortunately, expensive apparatus is often of little more 
value than the unheated airshaft in all its simplicity. The first 
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report published at Buffalo contained a tabulation of the cost and 
efficiency of the ventilating apparatus installed in thirty-three 
schools, at a total expenditure of $241,303.64. ‘“ Yet,’’ to quote 
the report, “in nine of these schools the ventilation is decidedly 
imperfect, and in eight others positively bad”’. The city had thus 
in these schools, many of them new buildings, $120,000 invested 
in ventilating apparatus that did not work. It not infrequently 
happens, too, that inlets are so placed that the air from sanitaries 
and outhouses is drawn into them, to be diffused through the class- 
rooms above. One reason for all this is that expensive ventilating 
apparatus is placed in a schoolhouse without any expert opinion 
having been had either as to its adequacy or the proposed method 
of installation. A city official, often a political appointee, of 
virgin mind so far as a knowledge of sanitary science is concerned, 
decides what apparatus a given schoolhouse needs. Such appar- 
atus is ordered and installed, with his the governing mind as to 
the detail of installation. It follows naturally, therefore, that we 
have a schoolhouse where “the system is correct, but does not 
work’”’, or that the fan is sometimes found in one part of the attic 
and the outlet of the airshafts in quite another, or that the fan is 
placed in a leaky cupola, where it spends itself in commendable 
but entirely futile efforts to produce a vacuum. The succinct 
comment on one building in which a new ventilating plant had 
just been placed gives the essentials in the situation: ‘The 
horizontal pipe in the boys’ closet, which is depended upon for 
ventilation, shows a complete lack of knowledge of the principles 
of ventilation. Cost of system, $7,077.62”’. 

But when a happy combination of circumstances does furnish a 
school with a ventilating apparatus that could ventilate if it were 
given a chance, its efficiency is often greatly impaired by the care- 
lessness of janitors and school principals. An expenditure of $20 
has sufficed to turn an inefficient piece of apparatus into an 
efficient one. The only real need had been proper vigilance in its 
management. Sometimes the foul air in the class-rooms is due to 
the most obvious of causes, as in the schoolhouse whose ventilating 
shafts had been summarily “ plugged up”’. 
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Our bad methods show also in the meagre provision for the 
inspection of the sanitary condition of the public schools. Out of 
thirty-eight cities, taken from among the largest in the United 
States, but half a dozen reported a system of inspection which was 
at all searching, even in plan, while eight have none whatever. 
Occasionally there is inspection with special reference to the air 
supply, as at Rochester, but the inspecting body is too often 
limited to making recommendations which they have no power to 
carry into effect. 

Broadly considered, unhygienic schools should be classed as 
crudities rather than as perversions, as examples of defective 
development rather than of failure in intent, and fortunately, the 
most effective agent for bettering them is one readily available in 
every,city in the land—the public education association or citi- 
zens’ committee. Under the impulse of one such body a general 
overhauling of the ventilating apparatus in the public schools took 
place ; shafts were again opened to the breath of heaven ; scouting 
parties were despatched to ferret out the secrets of attic and 
cellar, and there was a great quickening of perception as to the 
relation which the parts of a given ventilating system held to each 
other. The next year further improvement followed. Cards 
giving directions as to temperature and the management of the 
ventilating apparatus were placed in every school room in the city, 
and, largely in consequence, teachers and principals gave much 
greater heed to such matters, while officials who had before 
declared that the bad ventilation of the schools was no affair of 
theirs, with a strong implication that there probably wasn’t any 
bad ventilation, anyhow, gave their powerful influence to urging 
that all possible attention be, given to securing an abundance of 
clean air in the schools. These were results gratifying alike to a 
sense of humor and a sense of achievement. In the second report 
issued by this committee, there was less occasion to mention 
janitors who “had no time to give to ventilating apparatus,” or 
apparatus which was “ good, but very little used.” The aid of the 
-great goddess Publicity is rarely invoked in vain. 

We have no conclusive knowledge of the effect of school life 
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upon the health of children, but the investigations which have 
been made give very interesting results. The most extended 
work in this direction has been done in Europe, where, between 
1881 and 1892, statistics were collected concerning the health of 
over 100,000 school children. These investigations were made in 
Denmark, Sweden and Great Britain, while during the same 
period, less extended inquiries were carried on at Lausanne, at 
Moscow and at Prague. In every case the result was the same — 
an astonishingly large percentage of deviation from normal physi- 
cal conditions was discovered. This percentage varied in boys’ 
schools from 20.7 per cent. to 37.2, and in girls’ schools from 15.6 
to 61.7. No cases of acute illness were included in these figures ; 
chronic conditions only, ranging from comparatively trifling 
defects to those of actual disease, were taken into account. At 
about the same time similar investigations were made in the 
United States. An inquiry was instituted by the Michigan State 
Board of Health’, the degree and causes of ill-health among the 
pupils of the Cleveland High School’ was tabulated, and some 
work of like nature was done in Massachusetts. These investiga- 
tions were apparently less detailed and certainly less extensive 
than those carried on in Europe, but they told substantially the 
same story. 

It should be remembered that these statistics, though the 
most complete we have, are now old, and it is but fair to assume 
that a similar investigation to-day would show an improvement. 
It is also impossible to say what proportion of all this ill health is 
due to the school. Control observations are lacking; heredity, 
the child’s home life, and juvenile malingering are all important 
and undetermined factors. But whatever the cause, the coinci- 
dence of a decline in health with school life is very clearly indicated, 
and it is therefore of the greater importance that the complicity 
of the school house itself shall be reduced to the minimum. 
Certainly so patent a factor as foul air should be eliminated before 
we turn our attention to less obvious elements in the problem. 


1See Report for 1880. 
“Medical News, Nov. 12, 1881. The accuracy of these statistics is challenged. 
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At best, a vitiated atmosphere lowers the child’s power of atten- 
tion, and we know that it increases his susceptibility to disease. 
“There is little exaggeration,” says one authority on school 
hygiene, “in the statement that all diseases are either caused or 
are made more severe by bad air. Several notorious school dis- 
eases are rather closely connected with this cause — dyspepsia, 
headaches, nervous debility, anzmia, scrofula, consumption, vari- 
ous affections of the eyes.”’ 

School hygenie has two claims to our attention — the 
economic and the moral. When but a few years can be devoted 
to schooling, the relative loss of time entailed by ill health is enor- 
mous, while the weakened vitality means a lowered level of happi- 
ness and usefulness for the individual, and, by so much, a 
diminution of the assets of the state. And we compel children to 
go to school. The law not only says “you shall,’’ but usually 
points out the particular schoolhouse which the child must attend. 
When there exist in that schoolhouse those conditions which the 
sanitarian and the physician are everywhere combating as 
breeders of disease, how is the compulsion which keeps susceptible 


children within its walls, for five or six hours daily, year after 
year, to be justified? From the point of view of morals, how is it 
to be defended? Does it rise even to that level of right feeling 
which we call humane? 


ELIZABETH M. Howe. 
WESTERN NEW YORK BRANCH. 
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By invitation of the New York Branch the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz was held in New York City on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, November eighth, ninth and tenth. 

The opening session was at half-past two o’clock on Thursday, and was 
held in the lecture hall of Mlle. Veltin’s School. Miss Putnam, President of 
the New York Branch, welcomed the Association to the city in an address 
printed elsewhere in this issue. The President of the Association, Professor 
Abby Leach, then made announcement of the death of Mrs. Emily Talbot, 
the mother of Miss Marion Talbot, first Secretary and sometime President of 
the Association, and prime mover in its first inception, and resolutions of 
sympathy were voted. The Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Claghorn, then presented 
her annual report, which was accepted and its financial portions referred to an 
auditing committee. A vote of thanks was extended to Miss Claghorn for her 
able and efficient service. 

The Secretary announced that three applications had been received by her 
for the admission of Branches ; it was voted that the bodies applying for recog- 
nition as the Southern New York and Western Massachusetts Branches 
respectively, be recognized as such ; and that the body desiring recognition as 
the Nebraska Branch be recognized as such by the Executive Committee, when 
certain necessary formalities had been complied with. 

The Report of the Committee on Finance and Publication was presented by 
the chairman, President M. Carey Thomas; and was accepted with a vote 
expressing especial admiration of the great amount of work done by this 
committee. In connection with the report Miss Thomas presented a recom- 
mendation in regard to a change in the financial management of the Associa- 
tion; this was finally put in the form of a motion to the effect that the con- 
stitution of the Association of Collegiate Alumne be so amended as to add a 
Head-Treasurer to the officers of the Association, who shall act with the 
Secretary-Treasurer in administering the funds of the Association. The 
Report of the Fellowship Committee was then read by Mrs. Backus, and 
accepted by the Association. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lawrence Clarke, treasurer of the Association for Maintain- 
ing the American Women’s Table at the Zodlogical Station at Naples, and for 
Promoting Scientific Research by Women, announced the offer by that Asso. 
ciation of a prize of one thousand dollars for the best thesis presented by a 
woman, on a scientific subject, and embodying the results of her independent 
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laboratory research in any part of the field covered by the biological, chemical 
and physical sciences. Theses to be presented before December 31, 1902 ; 
prize to be awarded in April, 1903. 

The Report of the Council to Accredit Women for Advanced Study in 
Foreign Universities was read by Miss Ellen C. Hinsdale, member of the 
Internal Committee ; and it was voted that the report and its recommendations 
be referred to a committee with power to act. 

The Report of the Committee on Corporate Membership was presented by 
the chairman, Mrs. Annie Howes Barus, and accepted by the Association. 
This report was referred to the Publication Committee for subsequent action. 

The following recommendation of the Executive Committee was then 
presented by Mrs. Elizabeth L. Clarke: The Executive Committee recom- 
mend the following amendment to Article V. of the By-Laws: The Presidents 
of the institutions belonging to the Association, and the Deans of the affiliated 
colleges belonging to the Association, shall be invited to become Honorary 
Members, ¢x officio, of the Association. A long discussion followed, in which 
strong opinions for and against were presented. Advocates of the amendment 
urged it as a matter of courtesy to officials, not involving the question of 
general honorary membership on the basis of scholarship, and not opening the 


door to a large class of honorary members. The matter was finally laid on the 
table. 


The second session of the meeting was held on Thursday evening at eight 
o’clock, at Mlle. Veltin’s School. Three addresses were given; that by Pro- 


fessor Leach on “ Some Present Needs in Education” is printed elsewhere in 
this issue. 


The address of Mr. Walter F. Page, formerly editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, was largely a plea for the study of great works of literature rather 
than for the reading of “ books about books.” Mr. Page drew a vivid picture 
of the evils that come from the reading of mere criticisms. He maintained that 
modern women are especially prone to this fault, and he cautioned his hearers 
to beware of letting it become a fixed habit. People will read volumes and 
volumes about Browning, he said, who have no real acquaintance with the 
poet himself. Each reader, and especially the educated woman, should know 
the original sources in literature, and after applying her own mind to them, 
should be able to develop her own critical judgments. 

Mr. Page also expressed his opinion of the great value of literature which 
is based on the writer’s actual experience. He quoted an interesting instance 
coming under his own observation of the manner in which two authors had 
affected each other. One was a college professor, whose book of literary criti- 
cisms, although faultless in style, had brought him no special fame. The other 
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was a man of no pretensions to learning, whose book, based on his own adven- 
tures, had been extremely successful. The second man, feeling his deficien- 
cies, decided to take lessons of the former in style. The compositions which 
he submitted for criticism, as they embodied his own experiences, made a great 
impression on the college professor, and in the énd it was the instructor’s 
literary work that profited the more from the intercourse between the two. 
Mr. Page left the inference to be drawn that subject matter derived from real 
life, though clad in homely style, is of greater importance than less vital 
matter presented in finished form. 

The address by Dr. Maxwell, superintendent of the public schools of 
Greater New York, was particularly interesting for two reasons; first, because 
of his tribute to the value of teachers who-are college graduates, and second, 
for his exposition of the extent to which civil service prevails in the adminis- 
tration of the New York schools. 

Dr. Maxwell expressed his belief that college graduates, especially women, 
have before them a wide field of usefulness in the public schools. He made 
the statement that in New York, college graduates are admitted as teachers in 
the (public) elementary schools without examination. He gave some instances 
of women graduates of colleges who had been willing to take rather difficult 
schools in the poorer sections of the city, and had met with marked success. 

Dr. Maxwell described the manner in which teachers are chosen from a 
list of approved candidates, as their names are reached in regular order, 
saying that this was civil service reform of the best kind. He drew attention 
to the fact that even under a Tammany government political influence was not 
permitted to interfere with the highest good of the public schools. In detail, 
Dr. Maxwell’s address was very suggestive, and his audience heard it with 
marked appreciation. 


Friday morning, November ninth, was left free for members of the 
Association to visit Columbia University or other places of interest. At twelve 
o’clock the Association breakfasted, by invitation of the New York Branch, at 
Claremont, Riverside Drive. 


The afternoon session on Friday opened at two o’clock, in the Barnard 
College Theatre. President Seth Low, of Columbia, welcomed the Association 
to the University. He said, in part: 

“In welcoming you to Barnard College, 1 am welcoming you also to 
Columbia, as Barnard is represented in the councils of Columbia, and helps to 
guide her policies. Personally, 1 am glad to be connected with Barnard 
College, as, by heredity, I am deeply interested in the ‘higher education’ of 
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women. It goes without saying that it is as great an advantage to the world 
to have educated women as to have educated men. One cannot keep educa- 
tion for himself. In a democracy it is especially necessary to have cultured 
and broad-minded leaders. 

“In certain directions of specialization women cannot compete with men, 
but there are two lines in which women are supreme — teaching and philan- 
thropy. In both these directions, highly educated women are of the highest 
value. They are needed in the public schools, and in many philanthropic 
enterprises of to-day. It is only about twenty years since mind was applied to 
the problems of organized charity in the great city of London. Since then our 
great cities have tried to solve them, and women have helped, and can help 


greatly, because of the strong emotions that enable them to feel as well as 
to see.” 


After President Low’s address, the especial business of the afternoon was 
taken up — a conference on Branch work. Reports from the various Branches 


were given informally, as it was intended that the conference should be a 
discussion of general problems mainly. 


Delegates presenting reports were as follows: Mrs. Elizabeth B. Coville, 
Miss Ruth Putnam, Dr. Frances Sprague, Miss Helen Tuxbury, Miss Mary W. 
Dewson, Mrs. Sarah C. Cabeen, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Howe, Miss Myrtilla Avery, 
Prof. Emma M. Perkins, Miss Alice W. Hunt, Miss Clara A. Walker, Miss 
Ellen C. Sabm. The delegate from Detroit was unfortunately overlooked in 


calling for reports. (The regular annual reports from the Secretaries of 
Branches are printed elsewhere in this issue, in abridged form.) 

During the afternoon two papers were read, one on “ Public Education 
Associations,” by Mrs. Alice N. George; the other on “ School Ventilation,” 
by Mrs. Elizabeth M. Howe. Mrs. Howe’s paper appears elsewhere in 
this issue. Mrs. George spoke of the growing complexity of social and educa- 
tional conditions, and of the consequent necessity of interpreting the school 
and home to each other. Teachers, she said, need to view education from 
parents’ point of view, and parents need to comprehend what educational 
systems of to-day are trying to accomplish. A clearing house is needed, such 
as is furnished by volunteer organizations of the nature of Public Education 
Associations. Such non-partisan bodies are of great value in forming public 
opinion, and public opinion “ more instructed, more sensitive, more free” is the 
chief need of this country. 

Public Education Associations must raise the community’s standard of the 
educational ideal. They must show that increase of truly educational facilities 
means a decrease in cost of corrective institutions, and they must interpret the 
so-called “ frills” of modern schools in the light of changed social conditions. 
Then, too, through the associations, the community must come to recognize the 
spirit of education, and therefore to see that the schools need the support of 
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other educational forces such as libraries, art collections and museums. 
Through Public Education Associations these various streams of culture may 
be brought to the schools. 

The Public Education Association of New York, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Renssalaer, is an example of this work in its widest scope. 
The Association in Buffalo has been most successful in bringing about a 
correction of the evils in physical environment in the schools of that city. 

The A. C. A. is a member of the Conference of Eastern Public Education 
Associations, an organization which needs the aid of college women in its work 
of raising the standard of American citizenship through intelligent educational 
methods. The day will surely come when one may say with truth, “ The glory 
of America is in her Public Education.” 

At the close of this meeting the members were invited to a reception in 
the trustees’ room by President Low and Acting-Dean and Mrs. Robinson. 


The morning session of Saturday opened at ten o’clock, in the Barnard 
College Theatre. Addresses on the subject of “ College Entrance Require- 
ments” were made by President Thomas, of Bryn Mawr; Professor Perkins, 
of the Woman’s College of Western Reserve University; Dr. Washburn, Dean 
of Sage College, Cornell University; and Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, 


of Columbia University. The first three of these addresses are printed in full 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Dr. Butler, in discussing the three papers of the morning, called attention 
to the fact that the question of college admission requirements had two quite 
distinct aspects. He thought that the value of President Eliot’s utterances on 
this subject lay largely in the fact that he has always recognized the existence 
of the two aspects and has dealt with them. The one aspect is the purely 
educational one, and is in the form of an answer to the question, What can 
most wisely be done to train the mind of the school boy or school girl, and how 
can the effectiveness of the work be best tested ? 

The second, and larger, aspect relates to the social and political considera- 
tions which demand a steady increase in the number of persons who are kept 
for a period of years under definite educational influences in the hope of train- 
ing for leadership. It is largely from this point of view that the relation 
between school and college must ultimately be adjusted. 

The speaker also emphasized the necessity for co-operation between 
groups of colleges and between colleges and schools in administering require- 
ments for college admission, and referred in some detail to the plans of the 
newly-established College Entrance Examination Board for the Middle States 
and Maryland. 


At the close of the morning session the Association met at luncheon in 
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Fiske Hall, by invitation of the trustees of Barnard College. An interesting 
feature of the occasion was the roll call for colleges represented. 


The afternoon session opened at half past two o’clock. On account of 
the illness of Mrs. Florence Kelley, appointed to discuss the topic previously 
announced as the main business of the afternoon, that subject was omitted, and 
the time was occupied with various unfinished matters of business. 

The report of the Auditing Committee was presented by Mrs. Elizabeth 
L. Clarke, approving the accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer, and recommend- 
ing the continuance of her methods by the incoming Secretary-Treasurer. 

Cordial invitations for the next annual meeting were presented by the 
Kansas City Branch, the Western New York Branch, and the Milwaukee 
Branch. It was voted that the decision as to the place of meeting be left to 
the Executive Committee. 


It was voted that the Nominating Committee be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and that the Executive Committee instruct the Nominating 
Committee to request the several Branches to make nominations. 

Mrs. Pearmain gave notice of an amendment to the By-Laws, to be acted 
upon at the next annual meeting, as follows: The second section of Article 
VI. to be replaced by a section reading as follows: 

“The voting body of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz at its 


annual meetings shall be made up from the officers and directors of the 
Association, delegates from the Branches, and members of the General Associa- 
tion, within limits provided as follows: Each Branch shall be entitled to a 
delegate-at-large, and to one delegate for each ten paying members (and last 
remaining fractional part of the same, after subtracting full quotas of tens). 
Each general member shall be entitled to one tenth of a vote. No member of 
the voting body may cast more than one vote. At annual meetings members 
with voting power amounting to twelve votes shall constitute a quorum. At 
all other meetings duly called the members of the Association present shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business.” 

Mrs. Backus gave notice of amendment as follows: “I hereby give 
formal notice of an amendment to the By-Laws of the Association to be acted 
upon at the next regular meeting of the Association, providing for an additional 
officer or officers whose duties shall supplement those of the Secretary- 
Treasurer.” It was voted that the formulation of a plan embodying the sense 
of this proposed amendment be entrusted to a committee to be composed of 
the former presidents of the Association and the present president ex officio ; 
and it was further voted that Mrs. Backus be made chairman of this committee 
with power to add other members as seemed to her necessary. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the New York Branch, to Mlle. Veltin, to 
the trustees of Barnard College, to President Low, and to Acting Dean and 
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Mrs. Robinson ; and to the speakers from outside the association — Mr. Page, 
Dr. Maxwell, President Low, and Professor Butler. 

The President then announced the appointment of a new Secretary- 
Treasurer in place of Miss Claghorn, resigned — Miss Emily E. Morris, 
Vassar, ’go. 

The Report of the Committee on Collegiate Administration was read and 
accepted. 

The Report of the Committee on Educational Legislation was read and 
accepted. Both these reports, abridged, appear elsewhere in this issue. 

A report of the Special Committee on Exhibit at the Paris Exposition was 
made by the chairman, Mrs. Howe. Mrs. Howe asked the authority of the 
Association to install the aforesaid exhibit at the Buffalo Pan-American Expo- 
sition. The report was accepted, and Mrs. Howe was given full power to 
install the exhibit at Buffalo. 

As there was no further business to consider, upon motion the Nineteenth 
Annual Meeting adjourned. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER (abridged). 


The annual report of the secretary of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, properly and by custom, deals rather with such general aspects of 
our work as seem to be of notable importance during the year, than with 
special details, such as you will learn from the reports of committees and of 
Branches. 

The general question that first suggests itself to the secretary as appro- 
priate to discuss this year is that of her own office and its workings—of its 
hindrances and limitations, its possibilities and impossibilities. There are two 
reasons why this particular meeting seems to call for such a discussion ; one is 
that with this meeting the three-year period of experimentation allowed by us 
for determining whether the new salaried office was to be of benefit or not, is 
at anend. The other is that at the close of this meeting the present holder of 
the office gives up her position. 

You will remember that when the secretaryship and treasurership were 
combined, and a salary was attached to the position, the general idea in our 
minds was that with one person’s services wholly at the disposal of the Associa- 
tion, much could be accomplished in the way of the expansion and development 
of our work that had been impossible before; that there would be an increase 
of membership, due to our growing life, and, consequent upon this, a stronger 
financial support that would, in turn, enable us to carry out still broader plans 
for the advancement of the interests we have at heart. 

When I undertook this work, two years ago, I thought I saw two lines in 
which a secretary, giving her whole time to the work, could be especially 
useful. One was in co-ordinating and helping to organize the work of 
Branches ; the other, in enlarging the publication work of the Association. 

With regard to suggestions from the secretary to Branches, about active 
work, I have come to feel that even when Branches are eager and ready to 
accept such suggestions, it is impossible to give them effectively from a central 
office, owing to a lack of knowledge of local conditions. 

My thought about the publication work was that such matter as we had 
formerly published in scattered issues might be united, without much extra 
expense, in a uniform series; and that by thought and care in the selection of 
material, a need of the Association would be met in a way to draw naturally 
the required financial support. For, as we had planned the disposition of our 
revenue, the publication work was not provided for within the limits of our 
regular income. 

My plan was that our series should include both general and special or 
technical matter of interest to college women, and my hope was that we might 
in time issue a quarterly which should be—why not?—the recognized organ of 
the higher education for women. 
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The first difficulty that met the secretary here was lack of money. I may 
perhaps so far anticipate the report of the Publication Committee as to say 
that that committee now assumes the responsibility, financial and editorial, for 
such statistical or technical work as we issue; while only the general publica- 
tions, such as addresses presented at our annual meetings, are now on our 
hands to provide for. 

Another, unexpected difficulty arose with regard to the publication work, 
and that was, lack of matter presented for publication. Little or nothing has 
been offered to us beyond the addresses given at the annual meetings. We 
need not assume, of course, from this fact only, that our members ave no 
“ thoughts ” or “ views” to offer; perhaps the true explanation is that in this 
day of many periodicals, the technical writers prefer to send ¢heir articles to 
the journals representing, each, one specialty, as our journal, the organ of a 
non-specialized association, could not; and the general writers prefer to send 
their articles to the general periodicals, which fay for copy, as our periodicals 
at bresent certainly cannot. 

I now want to call your attention to a phase of the secretary’s work which 
is apt to be overlooked, and that is, the bare, routine clerical labor that must 
be done. Allow me to give you a brief account of one set of transactions that 
will show you not only something of the burden of the clerical work, but will 
also throw some light on the relation of each member to the Association—the 
relation between her needs and the income she supplies to meet them—a useful 
consideration, perhaps, in helping us to solve our general problem. 

Each member of the Association is supposed to contribute one dollar a 
year for the support of the Association. How far is that dollar expected to 
go? Let us follow, for example, the history of the new member for a year. 
First she enquires about membership. The secretary sends an application 
blank and other documents, and perhaps writes further particulars. The appli- 
cant joins. She may have omitted some of the necessary data on her blank. 
Again the secretary must write. The member wishes to join a Branch; the 
secretary notifies the Branch secretary, and notifies the member that she has 
notified the Branch secretary. If the member has joined a Branch, the general 
secretary-treasurer receives her fee from the Branch treasurer, and credits the 
member personally, sending a receipt to the Branch treasurer. Perhaps the 
Branch member does not pay her fee during the year. A triangular correspond- 
ence of indefinite extent then arises involving treasurer, Branch treasurer and 
member. If she remains a general member, the secretary-treasurer must send 
her a bill, and again, a receipt for her dues when payment is made. All of 
these transactions involve records upon two card indexes of over 2000 names 
each, and in two sets of books. Of each publication issued by the Associa- 
tion, the secretary must send a copy to the member, involving more writing 
and postage. 

6 
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Counting in, then, the cost of printing, postage and the secretary’s time, one 
dollar from each member does not seem an unduly large amount. Remem- 
ber, too, that from the regular fees our Fellowship is to be paid for. That 
is, in a membership of 2,000, we must take 25 cents from each dollar, if 
all pay, to meet the expense of the Fellowship, leaving only 75 cents for general 
expenses. 

And yet all is not told. To anticipate my treasurer’s report for a moment 
—from a membership of 2,085 by our last Register $1,769.00 was collected in 
fees. Of this amount only $1,606.00 was collected for the current year. Hence 
it is seen that only 1,606 members paid the expenses of the 2,085. That is, 
almost one-fourth of the membership—to be exact, 23 per cent. received the 
advantages of the Association at the cost of the remaining 77 per cent. And 
this 77 per cent. had to bear an extra burden for the Fellowship. That is, 33 
cents instead of 25 had to be subtracted from each fee paid, leaving only 67 
cents for the routine and other general work. That is to say, 67 cents from 
each of 1,606 members, was available for work that should have been provided 
for by 75 cents each from 2,000 members. 


The difficulties of collecting in themselves add an item to our routine 
work, as can be seen from this one instance. To 177 of our 458 general mem- 


bers last year, duplicate bills had to be sent, and of those duplicates only 72 
have been paid, to date, leaving 105 notices still to be sent by the secretary. 


As long as the Association holds together as a national body, this heavy 
clerical work will have to be done; and it should be done carefully, accurately 
and promptly. By all means it should be paid for; and as long as the Associ- 
ation can afford only one paid officer, she cannot be expected to do much more 
than the bare clerical work of the position. 

I wish now to turn to some of the special happenings of the year. Only 
a few days ago was received the sad news of the death of Mrs. Emily Talbot, 
whom many of us know as, in reality, the founder of our Association, whom 
most of us know as the mother of our secretary for twelve years, and our 
president for two—Miss Marion Talbot, to whose high scholarly ideals, and 
unselfish devotion to the Association, we owe more than we can express. The 
resolution just offered shows me, that in naming this sad event as one of 
especial concern to us, and in expressing a sense of deep loss and of warm 
sympathy for Miss Talbot, I am but expressing the feeling of the Association 
as a whole. 

During the year we have provided for a European Fellowship as usual, 
and we have been represented at the Paris Exposition. Three new Branches 
have been formed, one in Nebraska, one in Western Massachusetts, and one 
in Southern New York. Two Branches—Indiana and Los Angeles—have 
been discontinued. The former hopes to re-organize; from the latter I have 
had no word but the formal notice of an adjournment without date 
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Changes in membership to date—Nov. 8th—are as follows: 
Number at time of last report 
Dropped for non-payment of dues 
Resigned 
Died ; 
Mail returned unclaimed 
Taken off list, but will return } 
Total taken from roll : , ‘ , : : 247 


1,719 
New members . , , , , , , , 488 


Present membership ' : . : ‘ , 2,207 
Of these, 496 are on the general list, and 1,680 are in Branches. 31 are unde- 
termined, and will probably be lost from our membership. We have thus had 
a net increase of 241 members, or 12.3 per cent. during the year; or leaving 


out the 31 undetermined, a gain of 210, or 10.6 per cent. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 1899-1900. 
RECEIPTS. 
Branches, Fees, ’99-’00 , ; ; ; é ; ; . $1,266.00 
“ “© (arrears) , . : ‘ ‘ : ; : 65.00 
“ “ (advance) : , : ; : ‘ : ; 1.00 
General Members, Fees, ’99-’00 ‘ ‘ . ‘ . . 340.00 
- a (arrears) . . . . ‘ ‘ . 71.00 
“ * “ (advance) . . : . . . ° 26.00 
Life Memberships ' , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : 50.00 
General Fund . : ‘ . ‘ : ‘ . . 120.00 
Publication Fund . : ; ; . ; . 1,602.24 
Naples Table ‘ ‘ . ‘ : , ' : ‘ ; 50.00 
Kate Holladay Claghorn (credit by over-deposit) . ; . ‘ 6.00 
Balance from ’98-’99 ‘ . . ‘ ; . 499.58 


$4,096.84 
EXPENDITURES. 

Paris Exhibit ‘ : ' : ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ . $ 36.45 
European Fellowship. ‘ ‘ : ’ ‘ ‘ : 500.00 
Incorporation (notary’s fee) . ' ‘ : ; ‘ ; 1.50 
Telegrams, expressage, etc. . ‘ : . . . ‘ ° 15 
Clerical work ‘ ; , ‘ : : ; ‘ , 64.42 
Salary of Secretary-Treasurer ‘ , : ; : 666.66 
Travelling Expenses : . , : ’ ; 67.87 


Carried forward, $1,337.05 
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Brought forward, 
Incidental Printing 
Printing Register ; 
Expenses Annual Meeting : ‘ : i . ; ‘ , 14. 
Office Supplies : , : ; ; : :, 1.0 
Public Education Association ' , , , , ; : 2. 
Annie Howes Barus (on account for arrears of salary). : ‘ 100.00 
Postage : P ; . 5 ; . 150.28 
Publication Fund . , . 1,552.94 
Naples Table 


50.00 


Collection charges (on out-of-town checks) , ; ; 1.73 


$3,636.63 
Balance, Oct. 1, 1900 ‘ 7 , ; ; : ; ‘ 460.21 


$4,096.84 


KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


Committee on Finance and Publication: “The membership of your Com- 
mittee has changed somewhat during the year: Professor Abby Leach, the 
President of the Association, has become e2z-officio a member, and the former 
President of the Association, Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, ex-officio a member 
of the Committee for the past year, has been appointed a regular member, and 
has continued to act as secretary of the Committee. Dr. Mary Sherwood, of 
Baltimore, Maryland, was appointed in February, 1goo, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Dean Marion Talbot, of Chicago University. 

Your Committee has been occupied during the past year in collecting and 
tabulating material for a new health investigation based on questions sent to 
10,400 graduates of the twenty-two colleges and universities belonging to the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz. It was thought by your Committee, and 
by many subscribers to the publication fund who were individually consulted, 
that the publication of such an investigation at the present time would be of 
sufficient service to those interested in the education of women both in this 
country and abroad to justify the great expenditure of time and money 
involved. Two statistical investigations of the health of college women have 
been undertaken previously: one in America in 1882, which tabulated various 


data connected with the health, occupation, marriage, birth-rate, etc., of 705 


graduates of the twelve American colleges belonging at that time to the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz (Health statistics of women college graduates ; report 
of a special committee of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, Annie G. Howes, 
chairman; together with statistical tables collated by the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Boston, 1885); and one in England in 1887, 
dealing with the health of 566 women students of Newnham and Girton colleges, 
Cambridge, and of Lady Margaret and Somerville Halls, Oxford (Health stat- 
istics of women students of Cambridge and Oxford and of their sisters, by Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, Cambridge university press, 1890); but it seemed to your Com- 
mittee that these investigations, valuable as they are, deal with too few grad- 
uates and that in many cases too little time had elapsed since graduation to 
enable us to draw satisfactory conclusions. Schedules of questions for our new 
investigation, based as far as possible on the experience of these two former 
investigations, were carefully drawn up, and submitted to various persons for 
criticism. An attempt was made to ask on these schedules all questions that 
might be needed in the final tabulation of results, and, in order to secure a 
basis of comparison, the health, occupation, marriage-rate, etc., of women 
college graduates were compared with corresponding data obtained from their 
sisters Or women cousins nearest in age and of the same generation who had 
not been to college, and of their college-bred brothers or men cousins. Three 
schedules, lettered respectively A (for college women), B (for non-college women), 
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and C (for college men) were prepared and sent to each woman graduate. 
Schedules were mailed only to graduates who had received their degrees between 
1869 and 1895. The time for returning the schedules was unfortunately 
limited, first, because it was hoped that the results of the investigation could 
be tabulated in time to be sent to the Paris Exposition as part of the educational 
exhibit of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, and second, because the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor was unable to tabulate the results 
before midsummer unless the schedules were ready by the first of March. No 
attempt therefore was made to reach women graduates who were abroad, and 
the schedules were sent out only once. The schedules were accompanied by 
two circular letters calling attention to their importance. The presidents of 
the twenty-two colleges and universities represented in the Association (the only 
exception being the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which had at that 
time no president, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards signing letters to graduates of this 
institution) gave your Committee permission to affix their signatures to a circular 
letter which was sent to the women graduates of their respective colleges, and 
thus aided very materially in obtaining a return of the schedules. 6,196 
schedules have been filled in, returned and tabulated, not counting the schedules 
which had to be thrown out for various reasons. Of these, 3,636 were schedules 
of women graduates ; in other words, one-third of all the college women who 
received schedules answered them. Your Committee is informed by those who 
have to do with the collection of statistics that this is an unusually large per- 
centage of returns. The number of answers received is especially gratifying in 
view of the fact that the schedules were sent out only once, and many of the 
questions asked in them were of a personal nature. All these 6,196 schedules 
have now been completely tabulated by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor, and the finished tables contain a wealth of information on almost 
every question of interest that may be asked in regard to college women. The 
general results are in accord with those of the last two investigations, and with 
what we as college women should expect. On the whole the 3,636 college 
women seem to be a little stronger than their sisters and women cousins who 
have not been to college. Those who have married seem to have married 
better because they have married a larger proportion of college-bred, professional 
men ; they have borne about the same average number of children, and have 
brought up more than the usual number of children borne. They seem to 
represent on the whole a more normal type of woman, more vigorous in health 
and intellect. 

As soon as these data have been arranged for publication— a task of no 
small difficulty—Professor Davis R. Dewey, of the Institute of Technology, 
has promised to print the results free of charge as one of the Publications of 
the American Statistical Association, charging your Committee the cost price 
for reprints. These reprints will then be bound uniformly with other printed 
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matter issued by the Association of Collegiate Alumna, and sent to members 
of the Association, and subscribers to the Publication Fund ; they will be ready 
for distribution within a few months. 

It was thought better not to make a fresh effort to extend our list of sub- 
scribers to the Publication Fund until we could place the results of this 
investigation in their hands, so that the individual members of your Committee 
have been compelled during the past year to beg money to meet the expenses 
of the Committee. $632.42 has been contributed especially for the health 
investigation. In spite of the difficulty of obtaining the necessary funds the 
Committee has expended $431.96, or more than four-fifths of its entire annual 
subscription list, in publishing the second magazine of the Association contain- 
ing the proceedings of the annual meeting held in Chicago in 1899. This 
magazine was edited by the Secretary-Treasurer. Your Committee is of the 
opinion that in future this expense should be met from the general funds of 
the Association, thus freeing the Publication Fund for use for the legitimate 
purposes for which it was created. There is a quantity of interesting material 
in the hands of the Committee, or now in preparation, which should be published 
immediately after the health investigation is completed. 

The Chairman of your Committee feels that the thanks of the Committee 
and of the whole Association are due to the Secretary of your Committee, 
Mrs. Pearmain, for her most efficient and self-sacrificing service during the 
past two years. She has attended to all the correspondence and printing of 
the Committee, including the first draft of the schedules, and the preparation 
of lists of women graduates of the twenty-two colleges of the Association ; she 
has sent out and received all the schedules, and throughout the spring and 
entire summer has been in almost daily communication with the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. As will be seen by reference to the financial 
report appended she has also collected most of the special contributions for the 
expenses of this investigation, and has herself made a large contribution. If it 
had not been for her unremitting labor the great investigation now approaching 
what we hope will seem to the members of the Association a successful con- 
clusion could not have been conducted. 
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ACCOUNT PUBLICATION FuND, 
OCTOBER 1, 1899—SEPTEMBER 30, I900. 


Receipts. 


Balance on hand October Ist, 1899 ‘ : 
Annual subscriptions to Publication Fund ain for year 
April ist, 1899, to March 31st, 1900 ‘ : , 65.00 
Annual subscriptions to Publication Fund for year 
April Ist, 1900, to March 31st, Igo! ‘ ‘ 550.00 
Subscriptions to Publication Fund for year 1goo-o1 (not enemy 73.00 
Sales ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ : , ‘ ‘ ; 7.08 


$ 345.37 


Special contributions for Health Statistics : 


Received through the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Pearmain: 


Miss Ida Mason . ‘ ‘ ; $100.00 
Miss Houghton : y 5 ; ; 100.00 
Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain . ‘ ‘ 108.00 
Mrs. M. T. Thompson . . » ‘ 50.00 
Mrs. Samuel Mather : ° . ‘ 25.00 
Miss M. W. Calkins : ‘ 2.00 
Miss Julia W. Snow ‘ . i 1.00 


Received through the President of the A. C. A., 
Prof. Abby Leach: 
Anonymous 
Received from Musinn: to ati ve were 
sent, (contributions in stamps) 


Loans: 


From the Secretary of the Committee, 
Mrs. Pearmain, 

From the Chairman of the Consalioe, 
Miss Thomas 


907.16 


$1,947.61 
Annual subscriptions unpaid on Oct. 1, 1900, $50.00. 





The Annual Meeting 


Expenses. 
General Committee Expenses : 
Printing circular notices to subscribers 
Second magazine number, Series III., No. 3, (Proceed- 
ings of annual meeting held in Chicago, Octo- 
ber 26—28, 1899): 
Printing of magazine (exclusive of Register, sup- 
plement) $300.71 
Postage on 2,300 copies, at 4 cents. ‘ : g2.00 
Mailing envelopes, for magazine . 
Clerical work . , 
Inserting in envelopes, at printing office 
Telegrams, expressage, etc. 
Postage used by Secretary-Treasurer, on account 
magazine 


Health Statistics : 


Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, for 
tabulation : 


April 20, 1g00 . ‘ , . . $273.00 
May 10, Ig00_. : s i : 27.00 
July 30, Ig00__ . . 128.88 
July 30, 1900. . : : 26.32 
August 8, I1goo : ' ‘ . 186.30 
Sepember 12,1900 . ' ' . geee 
——— $679.30 
R. H. Blodgett & Co., printing schedules and 
envelopes : . : ‘ : - 319.16 
Cartage of above to post office. : ‘ ‘ 2.00 


Postage on above 104.00 


2100 pasters inserted in magazine, notifying mem- 
bers of extension of time on health investigation 3-75 


$1,108.21 


Total expenses $1,552.94 
Balance to credit of Fund, October 1, 1go00 394.67 


$1,947-61 


The actual balance to credit after returning the 
loaned to the Committee is $119.91. 


On behalf of the Committee, 


M. CAREY THOMAS, Chairman. 





The Association of Collegiate Alumnae 


Committee on Fellowships (abridged): Your Fellowship Committee 
labored under a disadvantage this year in the fact that the Register was pub- 
lished too late to contain an announcement of the offer of the fellowship. 
The Committee secured as wide a publication of the offer as possible under the 
circumstances. Circulars were printed and sent to all the officers of the 
various colleges in the A. C. A. fraternity with the request that the offer be 
announced to students and if possible published in the college paper. Four- 
teen candidates applied. Three were graduates of the University of Michigan, 
two of Wisconsin, one of Chicago, one of Syracuse, one of Northwestern, one 
of Oberlin, one of Radcliffe, one of Barnard, one of Smith, one of Wellesley 
and one of a university not admitted to the A. C. A. (This candidate could 
not be considered under the Association’s express instruction to the Committee.) 
‘They had done post-graduate work at the universities of Munich, Géttingen, 
Michigan, Cornell, Chicago, Columbia ; at Barnard, Radcliffe and Bryn Mawr 
Colleges, and at Wood’s Holl. Four had specialized in the Classics, one in 
Greek, two in Latin, two in Germanic Languages and Literature, one in Zool- 
ogy, one in Philosophy and Psychology, one in Spanish, one in Mathematics 
and Physics and one in Economics and History. 

They had severally received eight appointments to fellowships in Classics, 
Greek, Latin, Germanic Languages and Literature, Zoology, Philosophy and 
Psychology. 

The fellowship was awarded to Miss Helen Bradford Thompson, who 
entered the University of Chicago in the fall of ’93 and at the end of her 
sophomore year was proposed for a scholarship by three departments, — 
English, Physics and Philosophy. She received the scholarship in philosophy. 
After graduation in ’97, Miss Thompson was appointed a fellow in philosophy 
by the University of Chicago, and was reappointed the following year. During 
this year she was also the scholar of the Philosophy and Science Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Woman’s Club. In October, 1900, Miss Thompson 
received the Ph. D. degree summa cum laude from the University of Chicago. 
The decision of the Committee was unanimous and the Committee congratulate 
the Association upon a fellow so nearly approaching the ideal standard. 

Miss Thompson’s work, as presented to the Fellowship Committee, con- 
sisted of investigations in experimental psychology and neurology, and was an 
earnest of the correctness of the judgment formed of her by her professors. 

Her thesis for the Ph. D. degree was upon “ The Determination of the 
Psychological Norm”. No work exactly like this has ever been done. A 
co-educational institution is an admirable place in which to conduct such an 
investigation. Miss Thompson has spent over one thousand hours in actual 
laboratory work upon the twenty-five men and twenty-five women students 
whom she has tested in the neurology laboratory. The experimental work is 
not yet entirely complete, and therefore any present statement of the results 
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would be premature. Miss Thompson is to go to Paris and Berlin and 
formulate her work there. The A. C. A. will doubtless watch for its results 
with keen interest. 

The A. C. A. Committee did not act with the Committee of the Woman’s 
Education Association this year in the bestowal of its fellowship, as the date 
for applications was changed and the time needed for the examination of the 
papers by the A. C. A. Committee would have delayed the decision. 

The experience of past years has accentuated the urgent need of an early 
decision and the Committee feel very strongly that under no circumstances 
should applications to be handed in be later than February Ist. 

The scholarship giving free tuition for one year in the American Home 
School for Girls in Berlin was not awarded this year as no candidate applied. 

Each year a letter of inquiry is sent to your fellows, the “ annual calling to 
account,” as one facetiously puts it. All respond with grateful tribute to the 
stimulus of your fellowship, and the statement is made: “ With such an 
Association back of me I must succeed”. Now and then a discouraged note 
is sounded. A woman specially gifted as an investigator but not a “ born 
teacher” sighs for the leisure to engage in her chosen work, and we, recalling 
the former days of fellowships for life and present day seven-year fellowships 
in England, sigh with her. Another in a secondary school, who would like to 
breathe the college atmosphere, observes that “* women occupants of professorial 
chairs never marry and seldom die, being exceedingly good insurance risks”. 

In all of these letters one finds ample proof of practical usefulness in our 
workaday world, in many the evidence of brilliant achievements, and through 
them all runs the golden thread of joy in work, of a resolute determination to 
make aspirations and ideals real. Time and space fail us to glean the interest- 
ing facts as to the work, the investigations and the publications from these 
twenty-four letters. Fifteen of your fellows remain at the same post as last 
year. Miss Gentry is associate professor in mathematics at Vassar. Miss 
Snow is head of the department of biology at Rockford College. She con- 
tinues her work on the U. S. Biological Survey of Lake Erie, and expects to 
publish her results sometime this year. Miss Maltby is congenially located at 
Barnard College as an instructor in chemistry. Miss Blauvelt is in Detroit, 
working on her proposed book and lecturing. Miss Dolson is professor of 
philosophy at Wells College. The MacMillan Co. is to publish her thesis this 
fall as one of a series of Cornell Studies in Philosophy. Miss Neilson has 
charge of the essay department at Bryn Mawr. Miss Stewart is at Berlin 
University expecting to take her examination for the Ph. D. degree this fall. 
Miss Furness was assistant last year in the Observatory at Vassar and remains 
there this year. She received the Ph. D. degree from Columbia in June. Her 
dissertation was printed as a publication of the Vassar Observatory. Miss 
Furness feels that she is deeply indebted to Prof. Whitney for the opportunity 
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given her at Vassar to carry on this investigation as part of the regular inde- 
pendent work of the Observatory. Two months this summer were spent at 
Yerkes Observatory as volunteer research assistant. Miss Ellery, your fellow 
of last year, spent most of the year doing research work at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale and at the archives on Brissot in Paris. This year she is assistant 
in the department of history at Vassar College. 


HELEN Hiscock BACKUS. 


Internal Committee of the Council to Accredit (abridged): During the 
year ending October 1st, 1900, five certificates were issued by the Committee. 
Fifteen had been issued during the past year, 

Letters were sent to all holders of certificates during their stay abroad 
asking for information regarding the value of the A. C. A. certificate in enabl- 
ing them to gain admittance to the universities, and for suggestions which 
might be of interest to our Committee. The replies to many of these letters 
were sent to the members of the Internal Committee with a request that each 
member, after careful consideration, express her opinions for or against the 
Committee continuing its work. Various facts were gathered from the letters. 
For instance, a college catalogue presented with the certificate to a Rektor 
had, in one case, excellent effect. An official letter from Dr. William T. 
Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, inspired so much respect, in 
another case, that no other papers were asked for. In some cases diplomas 
from universities were sufficient for obtaining admittance to lectures. The 
fact that the Prorektorships fall to different professors each year may post- 
pone the end desired by the A. C. A. 

The members of the Internal Committee have expressed themselves in 
favor of the A. C. A. asking each institution in its corporate membership to 
send catalogues or announcements of requirements and courses to all German 
and Swiss universities. They believe the work of the Committee to be 
necessary as long as high school graduates are admitted to European univer- 
sities, and deem that measures should be adopted to make known the difference 
between high schools in America and gymnasia in Germany. It 


is their 
opinion that college diplomas should accompany our certificates and that in 


time when our aims are made known, the foreign universities will ‘rely solely 


upon our recommendations. They believe that we ought to extend our efforts 
by advertising our existence and gradually growing influence among American 
colleges, thus inducing the best students to further our cause. Moreover we 
ought to revise the form of the German circular letter, giving distinct informa- 
tion regarding the purpose of the Committee, while the letter should be signed 
by Doctors of Philosophy from German universities belonging to the A. C. A. 
as well as by distinguished persons of the Advisory Council. 

It is my opinion that every effort should be directed toward conveying 
to the professors of foreign universities knowledge of the existence and aims 
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of the A. C. A. and its Council to accredit women for advanced work in 
foreign universities, and that graduates going abroad should be asked to 
aid the cause by obtaining certificates. 

To further the cause Miss Hinsdale has kindly prepared a German 
circular letter, and the certificate blank has been revised. It should bear the 
seal of the A. C. A., the name of the institution from which the applicant was 
graduated, the degrees received by her, and the years planned in study 
abroad. Such circulars have been sent with every certificate, but I believe it 
would be better to send them at the beginning of the year, so directed to the 
proper authorities of the leading institutions as to receive due attention, as well 
as to inclose them with the diploma and catalogue of the student’s college, for 
presentation to the Rektor. 


IpA H. HypDE, Chairman. 


Committee on Educational Legislation (abridged): The Committee on 
Educational Legislation has no distinguished successes to report this year. 
The custom now adopted by most of the states of holding biennial sessions of 
the legislature renders it impossible for us to report new laws regulating the 
status of educational institutions, as actually enacted, oftener than once in two 
years. Last year there were no legislative sessions in California, Michigan and 
Illinois, the states in which our committees are just now especially active. 

In California the committees, not disheartened by the rejection of the 
excellent bill prepared by them two years ago, fixing a minimum endowment 


for institutions asking for degree-conferring power, will present the bill again. 
But more encouraging than any possible legislation is the word that, within a 
year, three California “ colleges’, viz., Hyperion College at Woodford, Pierce 
Christian College at College City, and San Joaquin College at Woodbridge, 
have died a natural death. It is not that the number of students in California 
is decreasing, for the University of California and Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity have a largely increased membership. The public there, as everywhere, 


is demanding that a college degree shall mean more than the diploma of an 
academy. 

The unsuccessful attempt made by our Committee in Michigan to increase 
the minimum endowment, now fixed at $50,000, to $100,000, has but paved the 
way for future efforts. 

In Illinois, at the last session of the legislature, fierce but unsuccessful 
war against the notorious “ diploma mills” was waged by a committee of the 
National Educational Association in alliance with local forces, among which 
was our Committee. It is hoped that the fight will be renewed the coming 
winter with better results. 

Meantime the members of our Committee have been taking an active part 
in the effort to establish a Parental School for the truants of Chicago. Through 
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the press, especially, they have done much to create a right public spirit, which 
has at last crystalized into a city ordinance for the erection of buildings in a 
suitable location. If this instance of work for educational legislation not 
strictly pertaining to higher institutions seems for a moment to be outside our 
province, that objection will vanish on mature reflection. There are months 
and years when one can do nothing in legislatures for colleges, but there is 
hardly a day when some work is not ready at our hand for the schools where 
the children are trained. So when our Chicago member plans to inaugurate a 
movement for the improvement of the compulsory school law of the state, let 
us all bid her God speed. 

From other states no report has reached your Committee of attempts to 
influence legislation. It is difficult to arouse interest among the Branches in 
this department of our activities. Women hesitate to meet and argue with 
the practical politician. In despair the chairman of the Committee appealed 
to the secretary of the A. C. A. last year for help in rousing the Branches, but 
the secretary’s efforts were vain. 

But while we are not writing statutes, our Committee seems to have a 
distinct and positive value. It stands for the principle which we have 
repeatedly proclaimed that every degree must have behind it real college 
training. The fact that we are prepared to oppose before legislatures the 
chartering of unworthy institutions has in some instances prevented attempts 
to gain charters. 

Thus far during its existence your Committee has directed its efforts 
chiefly against the small and weak colleges and in favor of such as were 
already firmly established on a strong financial basis or which promised to 
start with sufficient endowment to insure a high standard. There is no 
reason for changing our policy, yet in following it indiscriminately there may 
be danger of appearing to fall into the error of over-estimating mere size and 
wealth. ‘ With Mark Hopkins at one end of a log and a student at the other 
end,” there can be a coilege in the vital sense of the word. There is still a 
place for the small college, if only it have means adequate to its work. 
When Williams College lately announced the intention te offer but few 
courses and those in the old classical lines, with no desire to bid for numbers 
and for popularity, some very wise and cultured parents decided that this was 
the place for their boys. To learn little and that little well, to study for 
power rather than for information, to be under the direct personal influence of 
members of the faculty, men of mature character and ripe scholarship, — 
this is the special opportunity which the small college may offer its students. 

Our Association must beware of seeming to throw its influence on the side 
of size regardless of quality. Is it not possible too that an undergraduate 
college may become too large for the best interests of its students? Can 
that mental poise and calmness of spirit which the higher education seeks to 
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cultivate be gained amid the complex life of a crowded college world? 
Can we women not call a halt in the nervous rush toward bigness for its 
own sake? There seems to be an unhealthy struggle for precedence among 
certain institutions merely because of amount of endowment and numbers of 
students. 

A new line of work may perhaps open before us in connection with the 
National University. From Washington our Committee reports a bill, excellent 
beyond criticism, which was introduced into Congress last April. If a univer- 
sity of the nature contemplated by this measure could be established at the 
national capital, it would crown our educational system with an institution of 
learning finer than any that has ever existed, — an ideal toward the realization 
of which it seems to me our Association might well lend its influence. As out- 
lined by its sponsors, this university would occupy a unique position, in no way 
trespassing upon the territory of others, but supplementing their labors as they 
supplement the work of the common schools. It would be an institution for 
investigation and experiment such as nowhere exists. Its possibilities in the 
direction of social and industrial studies are incalculable, and of these our 
country is in sad need to-day. I wish to call the attention of the Association 
to the subject as one of great and constantly increasing importance. We may 
well devote ourselves to its careful investigation in order to determine whether 
or not it is desirable to make a strong and united effort in behalf of the 
National University. 

ALLA W. FOSTER, Chairman. 


Committee on Collegiate Administration (abridged): This Committee 
is made up of members who are serving as Trustees of Colleges belonging to 
the Association. During the past year this has comprised three members for 
Smith, three for Vassar, four for Wellesley, one for Cornell, and since the 
admission of Barnard into the Association, three for Barnard. 

No meeting of the Committee had been held for some years, and therefore 
early this year a letter was sent by the chairman to each member of the 
Committee asking if a meeting seemed advisable, and what line of work each 
one thought such a Committee should undertake to be of service to the Asso- 
ciation that appointed it, as well as to the colleges represented. As the 
result a meeting was held in New York on April roth, at which ten were pres- 
ent, eight members of the Committee, and Miss F. M. Cushing, who as a 
former Vassar Trustee was invited to meet with us, and our Secretary, Miss 
Claghorn, who requested the opportunity to bring suggestions from the Execu-. 
tive Committee. 

It was interesting to notice that as one matter after another was 
considered ; a general plan of trustee management, faculty power, entrance 
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requirements, etc., no discussion was aroused until the question of food, as 
served in our college dormitories was brought up. The rest of the morning 
was spent in discussing the various aspects of that question. The discussion 
was free and suggestive, but the Committee, did not feel that any concerted 
action on their part was advisable. 

It did, however, seem best to record the fact that ten women, representing 
the Trustee Boards of Cornell, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley, had found no 
greater problem to talk about, as a matter of collegiate administration, than 
that of the furnishing and the serving of proper food to the students and 
teachers in their college halls. Mrs. Richards, one of the Committee, was 


certainly the best fitted to speak on this subject, and she has drawn up the 
following report : 


In professional training, athletics, singing, acting — everything where 
it is important that the individual should be counted upon and should be in 
the best possible condition — great care is taken of the food. For instance, 
Mme. Marchesi says : 

“In the very first lesson I give my new pupils I discourse on the subject 
of food. How many young girls overlook this important chapter. How many 
that attend my morning classes must I assist with wine and bouillon to pre- 
vent faintness. Against this condition of things I fight hard, for as is well 
known singing consumes the bodily strength. Above all the greatest regu- 
larity should be observed in the hour set for meals so that the digestion may 
not be disturbed. My earnest entreaties in behalf of good food are often met 
with the assurance that in the morning they have no appetite. All dishes 
should be avoided that by experience are proven hard of digestion. Then, 
habits indulged in in one’s own country, such as drinking glass upon glass 
of iced water, eating fresh bread and nibbling at sweets all day long, must be 
overcome. ‘The student of singing must make great sacrifices for the preser- 
vation of the voice.” 

Thus instances are not wanting where persons who either from selfish 
motives or from a belief in the duty of the human being to keep a clean 
physical body as a machine to do the bidding of the mind, have proved the 
value to themselves and the world of a regulated diet. But the majority still 
seem to consider indulgence in food as a natural and excusable weakness not 
at all on a par with indulgence in drink. Since educational institutions are 
notably conservative and represent past traditions rather than progressive 
ideas in all things it is not strange that college authorities have as yet hardly 
become aware that there is a science of nutrition which has as good a claim 
upon their attention as some other studies. Least of all are they aware that 
they secure from their “ plant ” only a fraction of the “ efficiency ” which their 
investment might bring. They may do a little better than the housewife with 
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her cook stove, but they do not approach the results from human energy that 
they might obtain from both professors and students. 

Most colleges take great pains to guard their students from possible 
dangers from burglars and fire, but only one considers it incumbent to guard 
them against the thieving of time and strength which takes place through the 
quality of the food served by their own agents and on which the colleges 
derive more or less profit. Here it is a question of administration, and 
so long as the pudlic does not demand skilled oversight of the quality of the 
food, no one need be surprised that college trustees would as soon think of 
prescribing what shoes the students should wear as of deciding upon the 
foods which should be served on the college table. In the present state of 
public opinion it is probable that any college attempting this would find itself 
in the position of the physician who is dismissed if he begins to direct and 
limit the food of the patient. The doctor is to save the patient from the 
consequences of his diatetic sins and even to enable him to go on committing 
them. Many students go to college expecting to live according to the scale of 
a $4.00 a day hotel, and so little real knowledge of the cost of living is avail- 
able that neither patrons nor trustees can gauge correctly the scale of costs of 
food in any given case. Public service is always a shining mark for grumbling, 
and a public table receives its full share whether or not there is reason. When 
persons of different races, from different sections of the country, from city and 
from country, from families with entirely different habits all sit at the same 
table with the same food provided, nothing can make a harmonious union amid 
this diversity of tastes and habits except a high ethical standard of living. 
This ethical standard, in the light of present knowledge, it is the duty of the 
college to inculcate. That is, it should teach that right habits of eating are as 
essential to efficient mental and physical development as are right habits of 
thinking to the growth of the intellect; and, indeed, that the latter is not 
possible without the mechanism sustained by the former. If the mental effect 
due to surroundings, ¢. g., the serving of the table, is important, then these 
things should be recognized in the college budget as much as are maps and 
charts for the history class. They are means to a good end. 

If the newer idea of the college as a place for manners as well as mind; for 
the good citizen as well as the scholar — as a school for the true humanities — 
is to prevail, then it is time that the importance of the college table should be 
recognized and that it should be so administered as to make for the mental and 
moral as well as the physical health. 

But what is a “ good table”? Who is to decide on students’ food and its 
serving? The weary professor who comes direct from the overheated and ill 
ventilated class room is not a safe judge. The college physician is too familiar 
with the abnormal fully to appreciate the normal. A good hotel steward can 
only tell what people in general like, Parents of college students feel that 
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there must be the great variety of the hotel table, and expect for the thirty cents 
a day, which ought to be sufficient, a fare which if good would cost $1.50. The 
result is a compromise in quality as little satisfactory as such concessions 
usually are, or (as one college frankly avows) the expenditure of a large sum on 
the table at the cost of a curtailment of educational facilities. In this latter 
instance, the students have been made contented by a wide range of choice 
rather than by any advance in hygienic quality. So long as college patrons 
belong to the classes which are ignorant and self-indulgent as to food questions, 
concessions and compromises must be the rule even where knowledge of the 
better way exists. One thing cannot be longer tolerated, however, and that is 
an unsatisfactory table wzthout hygeinic reasons back of it. Economy without 
science and without that instruction in the laws of nutrition which shall arouse 
the student’s ambition to make the best of himself—to curb his momentary 
fancies for the sake of his future career — can not be justified. 

It is in this hygeinic teaching, in the inculcation of sociological ideas and 
ethical standards that the college must find its next field of work if it is 
to maintain its influence and prestige and is to show that it is abreast of the 
times and alive to the demands of modern science. 

The establisment of a chair of Sanitary Science in the Faculty will there- 
fore probably precede the instalment of a trained food expert in the kitchen. 


This report having been sent to all the members of the Committee, some 
further points were suggested which might well stimulate profitable discussion, 


and it is hoped by the members of the Committee that this report will be 
taken as merely a first contribution on the subject. 


ELIZABETH C. L. CLARKE, Chairman. 


Sub-Committee on Conference with the Federated Clubs (abridged): The 
Sub-Committee for Illinois, Miss Marion Talbot and Mrs. Alice Bradford 
Wiles, held a conference in April, 1900, with Mrs. Louise Brockway Stamrood, 
Chairman of the Education Committee of the Federation. The immediate 
result is that the Chicago Branch is to make a study of the conditions and 
laws affecting compulsory education in the different states with special relation 
to the pressing needs of Illinois. It is hoped that the information secured can 
be put in suitable form to be distributed among the Women’s Clubs of the 
state, and help towards creating enlightened public opinion on this important 
subject. 

The Sub-Committee for Missouri, Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, chairman, have 
co-operated with the State Federation through the Committee on Education. 
The co-operation has been hearty, and the Sub-Committee hope to bring, next 
year, definite reports of work accomplished. 
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The Sub-Committee for Michigan, Mrs. Maria L. McGraw, chairmain, 
held a meeting in May, with the Committee on Education from the State 
Federation. After a general consideration of the work of the schools of the 
state, it was unanimously voted by the Joint Committee to present the fol- 
lowing resolutions to the State Federation: 

(I.) That an effort be made by the Clubs to secure reference libraries 
for the use of schools in the s#ad/ towns and in country places. 

(II.) That the Clubs ascertain in their respective cities and towns 
whether lack of space, especially in the lower grades, necessitates promotions 
in order to make room for incoming pupils — notwithstanding the fact that 
those promoted are not all in readiness to undertake the work of the next 
grade. (When such crowding is found to exist, the Committee recommends 
that the Clubs shall urge school authorities to provide additional space, both 
to prevent over-strain on the part of the pupils and superficial work on the 
part of teachers. ) 

(I11.) The Committee urges continued effort to secure the general 
introduction of manual training into the schools of the state. 

In small places where it is not practicable to supply a teacher and the 
necessary outfit, the Committee suggests that Club women shall co-operate with 
school authorities in promoting the introduction of sewing and knife work, the 
expense of which would be small. 

(I1V.) The Committee calls the attention of parents and teachers to the 
dangers which menace boys and girls duringt he development years between 
twelve and sixteen. 

A list of books and magazine articles, setting forth the subject, is sug- 
gested by the Committee for the use of parents and teachers. 

The Joint Committee also offered a list of publications suitable for books 
of reference in school libraries. 


Committee on the Paris Exhibit: This report was verbal and informal. 
The points worthy of special notice are the fact that the exhibit was awarded 


a gold medal, and the request that the Association allow the exhibit to be 
installed at Buffalo next year. 


The reports of the Committee on Corporate Membership and the Committee 


on Study of Development of Children have been referred to the Publication 
Committee for subsequent action. 
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REPORTS (CONDENSED) FROM THE BRANCHES. 


The Washington Branch held eight meetings during the year. Twelve 
members resigned, chiefly because of removal from town, and nine new mem- 
bers were added. The Branch has directed its attention to the curricula of 
public schools in the District of Columbia, listening to addresses from a well- 
known teacher, and from the Superintendent of Schools. One of its 
committees has prepared a bibliography for children. 


The New York Branch held three meetings at which reports were made 
in regard to various forms of educational work — Pensions in Public Schools ; 
The College Attitude towards Instruction in Consumption and Production ; 
and the usual careful summary of educational matters brought before the State 
Legislature during the year. A Book Club has been formed for members of 
the Branch, and the State Library has loaned twenty-five books. The Branch 
contributed to the Publication Fund of the A. C. A., and also assisted a 
student. The Branch wishes at all times to be in a position to answer 
inquiries concerning educational matters of local importance. 


The California Branch has a membership representing seven colleges. 
All the meetings of the year have been preceded by luncheons, to promote 
sociability. The Educational Progress Committee has made a study and 
report upon Nature Study Methods in the Schools about the Bay. The 
Branch was invited by the Board of Education of San Francisco to take up 
the work of establishing Domestic Science in the public schools. The 
Collegiate Endowment Committee has collected information about colleges in 
the state. The Child-Study Committee, with Miss Shinn as its chairman, 
reports much activity in its line of work throughout the state. The School 
Sanitation Committee has been making an important investigation into the 
sanitary conditions of the public schools. 

The Committee on Educational Legislation has been collecting statistics 
and attending meetings of the State Educational Committee. A_ special 
committee was appointed to bring its influence to bear upon the appointment 
of a woman to the School Board, and San Francisco now has a woman on its 
Board of Education for the first time. 


The Philadelphia Branch has held three regular meetings at which talks 
on literary and educational subjects were given. A Committee on Education 
supervised the circulation among public school teachers of lists of courses of 
lectures to be given in Philadelphia. The same committee visited kinder- 
gartens to investigate their sanitary conditions with a view to publishing a 
pamphlet on the subject. 

The Branch is interested in obtaining money and books for the State 
Library. It has also established a flourishing Mothers’ Club in Germantown, 
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and, in co-operation with other organizations, has worked toward the introduc- 
tion of physical culture into the public schools. 


The Boston Branch has held meetings under the direction of its Committee 
on Education, its Civil Service Committee, and its Committee on Domestic 
Service. One meeting was held at Wellesley College; another at Radcliffe, 
where a most interesting talk was given by Miss Irwin, on the Exhibit of 
the Schools of Massachusetts at the Paris Exposition. A special meeting was 
held in the rooms of the College Club, where a reception was given to Pro- 
fessor Leach. Various reports from committees have been given as the results 
of their investigations in such matters as Needs of Country Schools as 
compared with those of City Schools and Methods Employed in the 
Appointment of Public School Teachers. Excellent work has been done by 
small committees along the lines of Civil Service, Domestic Science, and the 
Condition of Primary, Grammar, and High School Instruction in Boston. 


The Central New York Branch has had meetings well attended, and 
their social side has been delightful. Talks were given, during the year, 
on Browning, Child-Study in the Schools, Settlement Work, and The 
Consumers’ League. The Branch has given attention to the work in Child 


Study and to that in Home Economics. It has also discussed the Summer 
Playground Movement. 


The Minnesota Branch has carried on its work under four committees, — 


one on The Consumers’ League, one on College Dormitories, one on Social 
Settlements, one on Education, 


The first of these committees aroused interest resulting in the organiza- 
tion of the Consumers’ League of Minnesota. The Committee on Education 
arranged a paper and discussion on the Curricula of Primary Schools in 
Minneapolis— the paper illustrated by charts. The Committee on Social 
Settlements secured teachers for classes in the settlements, and collected books 
and magazines for general use. The Committee on College Dormitories 
advocated the establishment of cottages for women students at state univer- 


sities, and is endeavoring to open one such house in connection with the 
University of Minnesota. 


The Chicago Branch chose for its general topic during the year The 
New Education in Theory and Practice. Six of its eight meetings have 
been given to discussion. One meeting was a social gathering to which the 
seniors of all the preparatory schools of the city were invited. The Branch 
received detailed reports from its Committees on Educational Legislation, 
Educational Information, and Physicians’ Work in Schools. 
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The Detroit Branch held eight meetings between October and May, of a 
business, social or literary character, according to circumstances. The Branch 
is organized with a large number of committees, several of which aim to work 
in co-operation with the interests of the General Association. There has been 
a Committee on Child Study, one on Educational Legislation, one on Promot- 
ing College Education among Girls, one on Schools, Public and Private, one on 
Manual Training and Domestic Science, and one on Parents’ Meetings. 
Under the auspices of the Committee on Promoting College Education among 
Girls a meeting was held to which seniors were invited from eleven high 
schools and several private schools — representing nine towns. 


The Western New York Branch has held ten social and business meetings, 
at the Twerftieth Century Club, at the Seminary Cottage, and at the homes of 
the members. One of these meetings was a reception to college girls, “« present 
and prospective”. At several of the meetings interesting addresses were 
given. A scholarship in the Boston School of Household Economics was 
offered to the Branch and accepted by its treasurer. In June a series of 
articles was published on the high schools of seven cities — Springfield, 
Brookline, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Chicago and Buffalo. Certain 
members of the Branch investigated the needs of one school in regard to more 
hygienic lunches. The Branch contributed this year to the Biological Table 
at Naples ; and its members passed resolutions to fill out faithfully the health 
schedules sent them by the Publication Committee of the Association. 


The Eastern New York Branch has given its attention during the past year 
to the study of Home Economics. Besides this, the Branch co-operated with the 
University Extension Centre of Albany in arranging for and attending a course 
of lectures on Home Economics. Some of the meetings have been purely 
social. 


The Ohio Branch has held four meetings. It has eighty-four members, 
and contributes toward the support of the Naples Table and toward the Publi- 
cation Fund. The chief work of the Branch during the year has been the 
collating of the laws of Ohio relating to women, with a view to their publica- 
tion. The Branch has had three talks or lectures given its members during the 
year. 


The Rhode [sland Branch has held eight meetings, each consisting of a 
short business meeting at eleven o’clock, followed by an address and then by a 
luncheon. The Committee on Education has begun an investigation of Rural 


Schools ; the Committee on Home Economics held a series of open meetings 
at which such subjects as Drainage, Ventilation, Food and Clothing were pre- 
sented; the Philanthropic Committee has endeavored to introduce Stamp 
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Savings into the stores and factories of Providence. There has also been a 
Committee on Child Labor. , 


The Connecticut Branch has held eight meetings, one an out-of-door 


dramatic performance. Literary and educational subjects have been discussed, 
and several addresses given. 


The Kansas City Branch held its usual course of lectures during Novem- 


ber. Committees on School Investigation and College Settlement work have 
been appointed this past year. 


The St. Louis Branch has formed a College Club in a girls’ preparatory 
school. Twelve of the members of the club have this year entered eastern 
colleges. The Branch has planned several social gatherings. 


The Pittsburg Branch has had five meetings devoted largely to reports 
from committees which have studied educational legislation, investigated the 
condition of secondary schools and the primary school system, besides forming 
small libraries to be sent to rural districts and mining towns. At the last 


meeting it was voted to support a cooking-class among the factory girls of the 
city. 


The Milwaukee Branch has had an unusually prosperous year ; its work has 
been expressed chiefly through addresses and discussions on educational and 
philanthropic subjects, such as The Work of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, and The Traveling Libraries of Wisconsin. The most practical achieve- 
ment of the year has been the institution of a Traveling Library bearing the 
name of the Milwaukee Branch. 


The Colorado Branch held eight meetings between October and May. At 
one of these special efforts were made to interest the young women of the city 
in college life. The Branch contributed about fifty volumes to a state society 
engaged in forming Traveling Libraries. 


The Virginia Branch is as yet hardly more than a pioneer. It has held 
two meetings at which papers were read and plans discussed, and there have 
been several social gatherings to which people prominent along educational 
lines were invited. Many of the Branch members are connected with Virginia 
schools, and the Branch hopes through them to have far-reaching influence. 


New Branches, to report next year, are the Western Massachusetts, 
Southern New York and Nebraska Branches. 
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LISTS 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, tgoo-1go1 


President 
Prof. Abby Leach, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Vice-Presidents 
Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, 388 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Miss Annie Crosby Emery, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, Stanford University, Cal. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lawrence Clarke, Williamstown, Mass. 
Mrs. Julia Johnson Trelease, Missouri Botanical Gardens, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Miss Emily E. Morris, 230 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


3RANCH OFFICERS 


(The Presidents of Branches are known as Directors of the Association, 


and, with the General Officers named above, constitute the Executive 
Committee.) 
Washington Branch 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Coville, 1836 California Av., Washington, D. C. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Ellen A. Vinton, 2508 20th St. N. W., Washington, 
(D.C. 
New York Branch 
President, Miss Ruth Putnam, 981 Madison Av., New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss Elisabeth B. Cutting, 247 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


California Branch 


President, Miss Frances A. Dean, 1215 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Charlotte A. Whitney, 576 8th St., Oakland, Cal. 


Philadelphia Branch 


President, Mrs. Julia Cole Yarnall, 158 Maplewood Av., Germantown, Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss H. Velma Turner, 4709 Cedar Av., West Philadel. 


[phia, Pa. 
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Boston Branch 


President, Miss Mary W. Dewson, Quincy, Mass. 
Secretary, Miss Kate D. Griswold, 180 Huntington Av., Boston, Mass. 


Central New York Branch 
President, Mrs. Sarah Clark Cabeen, 403 University Place, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss Edith A. Nye, 504 Milton Av., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Minnesota Branch 
President, Mrs. Josephine S. Simpson, 135 Lyndale Av., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary- Treasurer, Mrs. Harry M. Lufkin, 617 Goodrich Av., St. Paul, Minn. 


Chicago Branch 
President, Miss Marion Talbot, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Bragdon, 1709 Chicago Av., Evans. 
[ton, Ill. 
Detroit Branch 
President, Miss Mary B. Mumford, 34 Edmund PI., Detroit, Mich. 
Secretary, Mrs. Isaac N. Payne, 31 Milwaukee Av., E., Detroit, Mich. 


Western New York Branch 


President, Miss Harriet S. Poole, 1171 Delaware Av., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Margaret Broad, 260 Summer St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Eastern New York Branch 
President, Miss May Seymour, State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Florence L. Ellery, 155 Washington Av., Albany, 
(N. Y. 
Ohio Branch 


President, Miss Emma M. Perkins, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
Secretary, Miss Sophia D. Storke, 167 Whitman St., Cleveland, O. 


Rhode Island Branch 
President, Miss Alice W. Hunt, 152 Irving Av., Providence, R. I. 
Secretary, Miss Lilian B. Miner, 84 Melrose St., Providence, R. I. 


Connecticut Branch 


President, Miss M. Adele Allen, 409 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 
Secretary, Mrs. Mabel Wyatt Jepson, 55 Dwight Pl., New Haven, Conn. 
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Kansas City Branch 


President, Mrs. \da Beagle Mosher, 613 East gth St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary, Miss Maria Mohr, 1718 Jefferson St., Kansas City, Mo. 


St. Louts Branch 


President, Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, 1520 Mississippi Av., St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary-Teasurer, Mrs. Grace Johnson Vieh, 3669 Russell Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


Pittsburg Branch 
President, Mrs. Mary Cooley Bassett, Box 60, Edgeworth, Pa. 
Secretary, Miss Caroline M. Galt, Penn. College for Women, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Milwaukee Branch 


President, Miss Ellen C. Sabin, 614 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Secretary, Miss Gertrude C. Ross, 419 23d St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Colorado Branch 


President, Mrs. Margaret P. Campbell, 1075 Pennsylvania Av., Denver, Col. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Georgine Z. Frazer, 1400 Marion St., Denver, Col. 


Virginia Branch 
President, Miss Celestia S. Parrish, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Orie L. Hatcher, 608 West Grace St., Richmond, 
[Va. 
Western Massachusetts Branch 


President, Miss Helen M. Searles, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Anna L. Thatcher, Mt. Holyoke College, South 
[Hadley, Mass. 


Southern New York Branch 
President, Miss Grace H. Landfield, 54 Stuyvesant St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Emily Brown, 178 Hadley St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Nebraska Branch 


President, Miss Mary Tremain, 1318 R St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Helen Cook Harwood, 1618 L St., Lincoln, Neb. 
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COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND PUBLICATION 


Pres. M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, Secretary, 388 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus Dr. Mary Sherwood 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith 
Prof. Abby Leach, ex-officio Miss Emily E. Morris, ex-officio 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS 


Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer, 1428 Michigan Av., Chicago, III. 
Miss Annie Crosby Emery Miss Ruth Putnam 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Miss Alla W. Foster, Hotel Eliot, Roxbury, Mass. 
Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes Mrs. Kate Dewey Cole 
Miss C. Anita Whitney Mrs. Frances Haldeman Sidwell 
Mrs. Wilimena Eliot Emerson Mrs. Justina Robinson Hill 
Mrs. Madeline Wallin Sykes 


COMMITTEE ON CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP 


Mrs. Annie Howes Barus, 30 Elmgrove Av., Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer Prof. Emma M. Perkins 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith Miss Margaret Floy Washburn 


COMMITTEE ON COLLEGIATE ADMINISTRATION 


Miss Ruth Putnam [ Cornell], 981 Madison Av., New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus” ° '} 
Mrs. Ellen Swallow Richards & Vassar 
Mrs. Sarah Sheppard Armstrong J 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer > 
Mrs. Louise McCoy North it 
Mrs. Adaline Emerson Thompson PM ellesley 
Mrs. Winifred Edgerton Merrill J 
Mrs. Charlotte C. Gulliver 
Mrs. Mary Duguid Dey 


Smith 


COMMITTEE ON STUDY OF DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 
Miss Milicent W. Shinn, Niles, Cal. 
Miss Theodate Smith Mrs. Annie Howes Barus 
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CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE WITH THE FEDERATED CLUBS 


The President, Vice-Presidents and Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 


Sub-Committee for Lllinots 


Dean Marion Talbot, Chairman 


Sub-Committee for Michigan 


Mrs. Maria D. McGraw, Chairman 


Sub-Committee for Missouri 


Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, Chairman 


Sub-Committee for Massachusetts 


Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, Chairman 


INTERNAL COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL TO ACCREDIT WOMEN FOR 
ADVANCED WORK IN FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES 


Miss Julia W. Snow, Ph. D., Rockford, II]. 
Miss Margaret E. Maltby, Ph. D. Miss Ellen C. Hinsdale, Ph. D. 
Miss Georgiana L. Morrill, Ph. D. Miss Alice H. Luce, Ph. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain,Wellesley, Chazrman, 388 Beacon St.,Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lawrence Clarke, Smith, Corresponding Secretary, Williams- 
town, Mass. 

Miss Emily E. Morris, Vassar, Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, ¢2-officio, 
230 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


Chairmen for the twenty-two Colleges and Universities represented in the 
Association as follows — 


Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons, Barnard College, 112 East 35th St., New York City 
Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, Boston University, 82 Ruthven St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Miss Annie Crosby Emery, Bryn Mawr College, Office of the Dean of Women, 


. 


Brown University 
Mrs. May Shepherd Cheney, California University, Office of the Appointment 
Secretary 
Prof. Marion Talbot, Chicago University, Office of the Dean of Women 
President M. Carey Thomas, Cornell University, Bryn Mawr College 
Mrs. Gertrude Boughton Blackwelder, Kansas University, Morgan Park, IIl. 


Prof. Mary Roberts Smith, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Department of 
Sociology 
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Mrs. Ellen S. Richards, Mass. Institute of Technology, Department of 
Sanitary Science 

Miss Clara N. Kellogg, Minnesota University, 449 Portland Av., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Michigan University, Quincy St., Cambridge 

Miss Mary Tremain, Nebraska University, 1318 R St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Northwestern University, Principal of Girls’ Classical 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss Margaret E. Maltby, Oberlin College, Department of Physics, Barnard 
College 

Miss Mary Coes, Radcliffe College, Office of the Secretary 

Miss Mary F. Knox, Smith College, Office of the Registrar 

Mrs. Eloise H. Nottingham, Syracuse University, 530 W. Onondaga St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Professor Abby Leach, Vassar College, Department of Greek 

Miss Ellen Fitz Pendleton, Wellesley College, Office of the Secretary 

Miss Clara Van Vleck, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Professor Emma M. Perkins, Western Reserve University, Department of 
Latin 


Miss Susan A. Sterling, Wisconsin University, Department of German 


And the Presidents of all Branches of the Association, ex-officio. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON BUFFALO EXHIBIT 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Howe, 183 Delaware Av., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, 1520 Mississippi Av., St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Marion Talbot Miss Mary Coes 


FORMER FELLOWS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
ALUMN#& 
European: 


? 


go Miss Louisa Holman Richardson, Ph. D. (Latin) Boston. 

’91 Miss Ruth Gentry, Ph. D. (Mathematics) Michigan and Bryn Mawr. 
Miss Julia W. Snow, Ph. D. (Botany) Cornell and Zurich. 

‘92 Miss Alice Walton, Ph. D. (Classics) Smith and Cornell. 

’93 Miss Ida H. Hyde, Ph. D. (Biology) Cornell and Heidelberg. 

’94 Miss Annie MacKinnon, Ph. D. (Mathematics) Kansas and Cornell. 
Miss Ida H. Hyde (Pheebe Hearst A. C. A.) 

95 Miss Margaret Maltby, Ph. D. (Physics) Oberlin, Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology and Géttingen. 


’ 
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Miss Mary F. Winston, Ph.D. (Mathematics) (A. C. A. and W. E. A. 
Fellow) Wisconsin and Géttingen. 

Miss Mary Taylor Blauvelt (History and Political Science) Wellesley. 

Miss Mary Gilmore Williams, Ph. D. (Classics) Michigan. 

Miss Fanny Cook Gates (Mathematics) Northwestern. 

Miss Grace Neal Dolson, Ph. D. (Psychology) A. C. A. and W. E. A. 
Fellow) Cornell. 

Miss Caroline Taylor Stewart, Ph. D. (Germanic Philology) Kansas, 
Michigan and Berlin. 

Miss Eloise Ellery (History) Vassar. 

Miss Helen Bradford Thompson, Ph. D. Chicago. 


American : 


’91 Mrs. Alice Carter Cook, Ph. D. (Botany) Syracuse and Cornell. 

*92 Miss Susan B. Franklin, Ph. D. (Greek) Bryn Mawr. 

’93 Miss Elizabeth D. Hanscom, Ph. D. (English Literature) Boston and Yale. 

’94 Miss Helen Bartlett, Ph. D. (English) Bryn Mawr. 

’95 Miss Nellie Neilson, Ph. D. (History) Bryn Mawr. 

’96 Mrs. Margaret Lewis Nickerson (Zoology) Smith and Radcliffe. 

’97_ Miss Ethel Puffer (passed Ph. D. examination at Harvard) (Psychology) 
Smith. 

98 Miss Caroline E. Furness, Ph. D. (Astronomy, Physics, Mechanics and 
Mathematics) Vassar and Columbia. 


9 


Western A.C. A. Fellows: 


Miss Ida M. Street (Psychology and Literary Criticism) Vassar and 
Michigan. 
Miss Arlisle M. Young (Latin) Michigan. 


FORMER FELLOWS OF THE WOMAN’S EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The Woman’s Education Association of Boston, inviting the codperation 
of the Fellowship Committee of the A. C: A., has awarded fellowships for 
foreign and American study during the past nine years, as follows: 

*92—"93 Miss Mary H. Buckingham (Classics) Radcliffe. 

Miss Julia W. Snow, Ph. D. (Botany) (Fellow A. C. A. ’g1,) Cornell 

Miss Arletta Maria Abbott (German). {and Zurich. 
’93-94 Miss Anna Reese Pugh (Romance Philology) Radcliffe. 

Miss Caroline Miles (American Fellowship) (Philosophy) Earlham. 
’94-—’95 Miss Kate Morgan Ward (English Literature) Wellesley. 

Miss Elizabeth Cooke (Psychology) Michigan. 

Miss Eleanor Lord, Ph. D. (Biology) Smith and Bryn Mawr. 
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"95-96 Miss Alice H. Luce Ph.D. (English Literature) Wellesley and 
Heidelberg. 
Miss Annie MacKinnon, Ph. D. (Mathematics) (Fellow A. C. A. ’94- 
95) Kansas and Cornell. 
Miss Mary M. Kingsbury Simkhovitch (Sociology) Boston. 
Miss Mary F. Winston, Ph. D. (W. E. A. and A. C. A. Fellow) 
(Mathematics) Wisconsin and Géttingen. 
’96-97 Miss Ellen C. Hinsdale, Ph.D. (German and French Philology) 
Adelbert, Michigan and G6ttingen. 
97-98 Miss Julia Swift Orvis (History) Vassar. 
Miss Martha Freeman Goddard (Biology) Wellesley. 
Miss Grace Neal Dolson (W. E. A. and A. C. A. Fellow) (Psychol- 
ogy) Cornell. 
Miss Louisa Phelps Kellogg (History) Wisconsin. 
Miss Katharine B. Davis (Political Economy) Vassar. 
Miss Grace H. Macurdy (Classical Philology) Radcliffe. 
Miss Caroline Taylor Stewart (Germanic Philology) Kansas, Michigan 
and Berlin. 
Miss Adelaide Smith (Mathematics) Wellesley. 
Miss Grace H. Williams (Partial Fellow) (Romance Language and 
Literature) Knox and Columbia. 
Miss Mary Trueblood, Ph. B. (Mathematics) Michigan. 


FELLOWSHIP NOTICE 
THE EUROPEAN FELLOWSHIP 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnz is desirous of encouraging the 
pursuit of advanced courses of study among women graduates of colleges. It 
therefore proposes to devote five hundred dollars every year toward paying 
the expenses of some young woman who wishes to carry on her studies in a 
foreign country. Applications for this fellowship will be received by any 
member of the committee having it in charge. The candidates must be gradu- 
ates of colleges belonging to the Association, and applications for the year 
1901-1902 must be handed in before February 1, 1g01.* The fellow- 
ship will be awarded only to candidates who give promise of distinction 
in the subjects to which they devote themselves. It will be the aim of the 
committee to appoint the candidate who is best fitted for the position through 
original gifts, previous training, energy, power of endurance and health. To 
this end they will receive applications in writing from eligible candidates, who 
will present, as clearly as possible, their claims to the fellowship. A competi- 
tive examination will not be held, but the bestowal of the fellowship will be 
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based upon evidence of the candidate’s ability, and of her prospect of success 
in her chosen line of study. Such evidence will naturally consist of (@) her 
college diploma ; (4) testimonials as to superior ability and high character from 
her professor and other qualified judges ; (c) satisfactory evidence of thoroughly 
good health ; (@) a statement of the work in which she proposes to engage 
subsequently ; (¢) dast, and of chief importance, examples of her scientific or 
literary work in the form of papers or articles, or accounts of scientific investi- 
gations which she has carried out. The fellowship will not usually be granted 
to those who are intending to take up the practice of any of the three learned 
professions, though such are not formally excluded from the competition ; it 
will be rather bestowed upon those who are looking forward to positions as 
professors and teachers and to literary and scientific vocations. Preference 
will be given, other things being equal, to graduates of not more than five 
years’ standing. The fellowship will in general be held for one year; but in 
an unusually promising case the term may be extended at the discretion of the 
committee. 
BESSIE BRADWELL HELMER, 
1428 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


ANNIE CROSBY EMERY, 
Pembroke Hall, Providence, R. I. 
RUTH PUTNAM, 
g81 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SCHOLARSHIP NOTICE 


A scholarship in German in the American Home School in Berlin is 
offered to the Association of Collegiate Alumnz by Mrs. Mary Bannister 
Willard and Frau Dr. Hempel. Applications to be made before February 1, 
1g01*, to Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer, 1428 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


*The Committee has extended to March 1 the time for applications to be 
handed in this year. 





